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Is the Sales Department 
Muffing Its Biggest Sale ? 


Why are sales executives finding it so difficult to sell top man- 
agement on adequate appropriations for sales? The featured 
article in this issue offers an answer—and suggests what can be 


done about it. See page 37. 
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They eat more... 


The coffee and toast breakfast, sandwich lunch, 
table d°hote and two lamb chops (for two) dinner... 
are light meals suited to city folks. With the 
farmer, meals are no light matter. 

Farm work isn’t done at a desk, takes muscle 
and motion through a long day, indoors and out. 
The whole family works. More calories are called 
for, heavier fare, larger portions. 

Hired man, extra hands, visitors, and neighbors’ 
kids raise the table attendance. The routine is three 


squares a day, every day. 


The farm family not only eats more, but buys 


more food than its city equivalent! The farmer grows 


vegetables, chickens, milk, eggs... but no coffee, 
tea, flour, sugar, cookies, cereal, rice, bouillon cubes, 


spaghetti, citrus fruits, chocolate frosting 


g, cocoa, 
flavoring extracts, condiments, candies, cornstarch, 
sardines, etc., etc., etc... . 4 And he likes large sizes, 
leaves large orders when he comes to town. 


Too long neglected by national advertisers, 


the good farm family is today’s best food prospect— 


for luxuries and staples... earns four times as much 


as pre-war, isn’t price-pinched as much as city 


people!... And the best farm families are 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING’s 1,200,000 subscribers, largely 


concentrated in the Heart states... where soil, 
season, methods are best, yields largest, incomes 
highest last year gross average income $9,890 


without government payments — $4,000 over U.S. 


farm average! After seven years of peak production, 


prices and prosperity! 


No advertising is national that misses this 
farm market...and general media do miss most of 
it— ask for coverage figures... And no national 
schedule is adequate without SuccEessFuL FARMING! 

Get data and details from any SF office! ... 

Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 


Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
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INCE 1940 THE FREE PRESS 
HAS ADDED TO ITS WEEKDAY 
CIRCULATION A CITY THE 
SIZE OF 


Atlan Prego" 


FREE PRESS INCREASE... 100,114 
FAMILIES IN PORTLAND...102,000 


(1940 Census ) 


422,797 464,590 


WEEKDAYS SUNDAYS 


Average Net Paid Circulation For 6 Months Ending September 30, 1948 


The Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUF 
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Milwaukee Employment Gains 
60% Since 1939; U. S. 43% 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago, in a survey of Milwaukee 
county economic conditions reported 
in its monthly publication of August 
1948, that “the 60% increase in the 
county’s total employment since 
1939 compares with 43% for the 
nation as a whole. As a result of 
this growth in employment, coupled 
with rising wage rates, the county's 
total personal income has increased 
at a rate well above the national 
average (217% in Milwaukee com- 
pared to 188% for the nation as a 
whole). Milwaukee’s general eco- 
nomic gains during the past decade, 
moreover, appear to be conspicuous 
among those of all other established 
industrial areas of comparable size.”’ 


Employment Base and Pattern 


“Milwaukee county totals of 365,- 
000 employes (exclusive of self-em- 
ployed) and 1.8 billion dollars an- 
nual personal income are made pos- 
sible by 16,000 firms which comprise 
the business population. 


“Primarily by means of expansion of 
long established activities rather than 
the influx of vast new industries, 
Milwaukee’s manufacturing estab- 
lishments have added about 80,000 
new jobs since 1939, representing an 
increase of 83% in 10 years. 


“Despite Milwaukee's far-flung rep- 
utation as a manufacturing center, 
the area’s workers are now divide.' 
about equally between factory and 
non-factory work. About 49% of the 
workers are employed in manufac- 
turing; 20% in trade; 10% in serv- 
ice; 8% in transportation and pub- 
lic utilities; 7% in government; 3% 
in finance, real estate and insurance; 
and 3% in construction.” 


Trends in Personal Income 


“Record employment and such other 
factors as steadily rising wage rates 
and business earnings have combined 
to give Milwaukee county a total 
personal income at a current annual 
rate of about 1.8 billion dollars. 
This is more than three times the 
1939 level compared to the national 
gain of 188%. Asa result, Milwau- 
kee’s share of total national personal 
income increased from 0.79% in 
1939 to 0.89 in 1947.” 


“Available data indicate that Mil- 
waukee’s rise in personal income 
during the 1939 to 1947 period has 
been relatively greater than in any 
comparable area in the midwest. 


For example, Cincinnati, Minneapo- 
lis, St. Louis, and St. Paul all appear 
to have experienced smaller in- 
creases. Inasmuch as Milwaukee's 
Population does not appear to have 
grown any faster than in these other 
centers, the explanation for Milwau- 
kee’s relatively larger income gains 
seem to be found in the fact that lo- 
cal expansion has taken place pri- 
marily in the established metal work- 
ing industries, characterized by high 
wage rates and above average stabil- 
ity in operations since V-J Day.” 


Retail Sales Reflect Income Gains 


Evidence of Milwaukee's relatively 
larger income gains is found in the 
retail reports of the Department. of 
Commerce and the department store 
sales reports of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. Both have consistently 
shown Milwaukee leading all large 
cities (500,000 or more population) 
in retail gains since 1939. 

Sales Management Survey of Buying 
Power issue of May, 1948, estimated 
Milwaukee county retail sales in 
1947 averaged $4,364 per family, 
exceeding the U. S. average by 
$1,424 or 45%. 
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95% of Your Customers” 
ead The Journal 


*In Milwaukee and suburbs, the ABC City 
Zone, The Journal is read in 95% of all 
homes. This coverage is based on 242,579 
occupied dwelling units as of July 1, 1948, 
and City Zone circulation of 232,232 in the 


six months ending March 31, 1948. 


This thorough one-paper coverage is rich in 
productiveness because it is 88% home-deliv- 


ered, reaches all members of the family. This 


“carrier delivered” circulation is FIVE times 
as great as that of any other Milwaukee news- 


paper, eight times the total of any magazine. 


THE 
Milwaukee Journal 


Stability comes of many markets 


It’s a Short Run to Pennsylvania Markets .. . 
So You Profit in the Long Run! 


To market—to market . . . it’s a matter of minutes in Pennsylvania with its 
995 marketing centers. That’s why it costs Pennsylvania farmers less to 
sell their products—and why they can save more to buy yours. 

And they do spend their money. They buy because their nearness to 
towns brings them to demand a higher standard of farm living. For exam- 
ple, in farms with electric ranges, Pennsylvania ranks fourth among the 
leading states. 

These nearby markets only partially explain Pennsylvania’s STABIL- 
I'T'Y—-so rare in other “‘upper third” farm states. Look at the variety of 
Pennsylvania's products—from tobacco to apples, from poultry to maple 
syrup! Yes, Pennsylvania farmers don’t tie themselves to the ups and 
downs of any one product—they have real money crops the year round. 

And STABILITY comes from age, too. Pennsylvania is one of the old- 
est farm markets. The Keystone State has been depending on PENN- 
SYLVANIA FARMER for its farm news for more than seventy years. 


Golden Crescent Stability 
cs “your best profit hedge 


in the farm market” 


No farm area of equal size and wealth can match the stability > 


of The Golden Crescent. It has greater age . . . more market 
centers .. . a larger variety of products. Served by MICHI- 
. iN FARMER, THE OHIO FARMER, and PENNSY L- 

"ANIA FARMER, The Golden Crescent safeguards your 
ros through the ups and downs of the farm market. For 
further information write 1013-K Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER THE OHIO FARMER 
Harrisburg Cleveland 


MICHIGAN FARMER 
East Lansing 
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FOR RETAIL GROCERS IN THE 
NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


GREATEST LINAGE RECORD IN NEW YORK HISTORY 


The Journal-American for the first 10 months of this year carried more retail grocery 
advertising than any New York metropolitan newspaper has ever published in an entire 
year. Journal-American grocery linage in this period is greater than the entire morning 
field combined and more than double the space of any newspaper in the evening field. 


GREATEST GAIN IN GROCERY LINAGE OVER LAST YEAR 


The Journal-American GAINED more retail grocery advertising than any other New York 
newspaper—a gain which exceeded that of the entire morning newspaper field. Retail 
grocers find the Journal-American “great going” because it’s home-going . . . reaching 
more than 700,000 families in the home every day. 


NEW YORK i 
“a American 
Ee tena 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER 
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For advertisers who want to tap the rich 

five billion dollar sports market... 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED has everything. Great 
reporting, top-notch articles and stories, outstanding 
photos. It’s the big, new magazine for the adult 
sportsman who wants complete, exciting, 


authoritative coverage of every sport! 


First issue... February 1949. Guarantee 400,000. 
Page rate (B & W) $1,120. 


eccccccccccccccccccccccccocccccoccoesS 


THE SPORTS MARKET IS A SPENDING MARKET! 


Sports Illustrated is designed for the cream of the giant sports 
market. Edited by Stanley Woodward, former sports editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune and top sports authority. Sports 
Illustrated aims even higher than the $4,000 median income 
and 33 year age of the average sports magazine reader. 

DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 261 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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Frances Gifford models Howard Greer original. 


Apparel industry booms in Los Angeles 


... it's America's third largest market! 


GET THE FACTS ON LOS ANGELES... NOW AVAILABLE 


The Research Department of The 
Times has completed a compre- 
hensive survey of the Los 
Angeles market — studies of 
population trends, sales anal- 

yses, buying habits, routes, 
etc. These studies are outlined 

in the booklet “Los Angeles — 
City Without Limits.’”” Write to- 


é y j day for your FREE copy. 


& 


America is moving West ... to stay! The “Made in Cali- 
fornia” label on a variety of sportswear, bathing suits, men’s 
and boys’ clothes, etc., has created sales excitement all over 
the country. More than a thousand factories in Los Angeles 
County are now turning out apparel, The industry employs 
27,990 persons; pays them over 15 million a year. “Something 
wonderful happens when you wear clothes from California!” 
is the industry’s slogan. And we say, “Something wonderful 
happens to your sales picture when you advertise in America’s 
Third Largest Market . . . especially when you advertise in 
The Times ... delivered to more homes than any other news- 
paper in the West!” 


Circulation—ABC Audit Report for twelve months ending March 31, 1948: Daily, 401,111; Sunday, 773,726, 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


REPRESENTED BY CRESMER AND WOODWARD — NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT AND SAN FRANCISCO. 
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THE LADY IN THE RED DRESS 


Quam-Nichols Co., of Chicago, has sold more than 
25,000,000 speakers to radio manufacturers and repair 
men since 1936. That was the year “H. A. Staniland” 
took over as sales manager of the jobber division. ‘The 
jobber division up to then was a neglected stepchild. Since 
1936 the problem division has accounted for more than 
1,000,000 of the total sales. It’s quite a story. It goes 
something like this: 


Back in 1929 Miss Helen A. Staniland, up to her ears 
in dramatics, was manager, advance man and general fac- 
totum of a highly mobile road show doing one-night 
stands up and down the land, often at whistle stops and 
tank towns. The thing was known as “After Dark.” 
Occasionally, as in Toppenish, Wash., the company 
would play outdoors to blanket Indians. 


TRADITION BUSTER . . . Helen A. Staniland isn't afraid of 
umbrellas in the house, Friday the 13th, or black cats. Nor 
about being one of very few successful lady sales managers. 


After Dark went broke on the road no less than six 
times that season but somehow Helen pulled the company 
through and ended the season with $1,000 in hard earned 
cash in the kitty. Jim Quam, back in Chicago, heard the 
story of Helen’s travail and success and said out loud: 
“T want that gal in my organization.” 


He offered her a solid booking of 52 weeks a year if 
she’d quit show business and take over the sale of speakers. 
He figured he could use a woman—skilled in argument, 
as persistent as that, and trained in dramatics—in his 
business. He was a young and struggling electronics en- 


gineer just getting his manufacturing under way. Los 
Angeles especially had been a hard nut for him to crack. 


Helen, who knew hardly a word of electronics labora- 
tory palaver or trade gibberish, and almost jumped out 
of her red dress when a buyer asked her, “How many 
db’s does it deliver on the threshold of audibility?’’ waded 
into that market with the confidence of a tyro. In a tew 
weeks it was hers. 


“In the end I had to marry her to be sure I didn’t lose 
her,” says Jim Quam. “She had the order book in such 
shape I couldn’t do anything else.” 


For a long time buyers in the most of the country 
thought that ‘“H. A. Staniland, Sales Manager,” was a 
man, and thousands of letters came in addressed to “Dear 
Sir.’ They all know better now. She still retains that 
signature. But in the years she’s gotten around a lot, to 
conventions, electronics shows, and making sales calls. 

~ 

“Do I use my feminine wiles to sell?’ she said in 
answer to a question. “Surely! I’d be silly if I didn’t. 
Isn’t the order the thing I’m after?” 


Customers of the Quam-Nichols Co. include the service 
men who repair radios, and there are some 20,000 of 
them. The company sells through reps, 20 of them, 
widely scattered, who handle other lines and deal direct 
with jobbers. There are some 500 jobbers in the field. 
The jobbers sell to the above service men. The company 
also sells direct to the largest radio manufacturers in the 
country. In number of units it claims to be the biggest 
manufacturer of speakers in the world. Sales are running 
right now at the rate of over 2,000,000 a year. Any day 
its minimum stock, for immediate delivery, is kept at 20,- 
000. The retail price range is from $4.00 to $14.50 per 
unit. 


Adjust-a-Cone, a trademarked name, denoting an ex- 
clusive feature incorporated into Quam speakers, is a stout 
argument in the merchandising. The sales talk is that this 
adjustable feature protects the repair men from sales 
backfire; that when the job is in it doesn’t fail and so 
fewer complaints. 


“I’m still a showman at heart,” says Mrs. Quam. 
“Showmanship is a great spur to sales. I know the 
language of the trade better now but [| still love to sell 
in a red dress.” 


HOODOO DAY 


Ever teel like turning over and going back to sleep for 
24-hours on a Friday the 13th? If you’re superstitious 
about that ignoble day then you're probably also accident- 
conscious—at least ‘till Saturday the 14th. And the Aetna 
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FOR NEXT YEAR’S CAMPAIGN! 


Combined, we’ve wrapped it up for YOU with a new, low com- 


bination rate—the nation’s biggest inland market... rich central 


Indiana. 


5, 


1948 


Saturation coverage in metropolitan Indianapolis 
44 rich counties with concentrated coverage 
More than 11 billion retail sales* 


550,500 responsive families * 


+ + + F 


63.5% above national average in 
net income per capita* 


*Survey of Buying Power Issue, Sales Management 1948 


* It’s your only effective coverage of this major Midwest 
market. Just check to see that you're boosting next year’s 
sales with... 


OD te 
THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
| and | 
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Casualty and Surety Co., 
cial business because you, and a lot of people like you, get 
a funny feeling about a Friday which falls on that un- 
lucky number. 


Hartford, is doing a nice spe- 


It’s 8:10 a.m., on a Vhursday—let’s call it “Thursday 
the fifth. The month doesn’t matter. Harry Wilkinson, 
agent for Aetna, is at his desk bright and early, opening 
the morning mail. Among the letters is a bright-colored 
folder which attracts his attention. A grinning black cat 
looks up at him from its cover. The grinning cat is part 
of a story. ... This folder warns Henry that the Friday 
of the next week is no ordinary Friday. It’s Hoodoo Day 

-Friday the 13th. 


And Henry learns that Friday the 13th may be Hoodoo 
Day for some people, but for him it can be Bonanza Day. 
Aetna offers him special incentives to sell 13 or more 
accident insurance policies on Friday the 13th. He can 
win a special prize even if he writes only one policy on 
the day when the townspeople are avoiding, like plague, 
black cats, being careful not to break a mirror and are 
taking care to skirt all ladders. 


“Line up your prospects and send for a supply of special 
Hoodoo Day sales letters,” the broadside urges Henry. 
Henry does, and a few days later, in time for him to get 
his licks in, he mails the letters to his prospects. Then the 
Aetna field representative calls on him and they go over 
sales plans, with the representative supplying tips and 
advice. 


Comes the big day. Henry is up and rarin’ to go. With 


his cup ot coffee in one hand and his prospect list in the 
other, he’s as nervous as a beagle in a forest fire. 


Henry had planned his prospect list well. Aetna sup- 
plied a big helping hand. And Henry got his prize. Not 
just the prize, but his usual commission, plus a cash bonus 
and a membership in the exclusive Aetna 13 Club. 


Aetna’s plan to take advantage of a peculiar frame of 
mind people have on Friday the 13th has been a rousing 
success. Recently the 13th fell in a month which is gen- 
erally slack in insurance circles. Through the Black Cat 
plan Aetna agents sold in new accident insurance almost 
as much as they produce in three average months! 


Better than 1,500 Aetna agents participated in this 
particular Hoodoo Sales Campaign. One salesman wrote 
the almost unbelievable total of 40 accident policies on 


that Friday the 13th. 


Aetna assures us that its intention is not to scare people 
to death or to play on unintelligent superstition, but to 
stimulate its agents to sell more accident insurance. The 
idea is successful, for every Hoodoo Day finds more and 
more agents participating. 


The company modestly disclaims credit for having 
dreamed up the original idea behind its Hoodoo Day. 
‘The thing has been done before, it allows. But a good 
idea, well carried out and executed on a national basis, 
and continued year after year with increasing success, 
warrants a special sort of nod for managerial talent. 
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DAILY SERVICE TO 70 IMPORTANT 


CENTERS 


CAPITAL 


AIRFREIGHT 


National Airport, 
Washington I, D. C. 
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Tho end result of good adverlising campaigns — 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC., ADVERTISING 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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ACB Services keep sales executives in 


touch with remote dealer situations 


ACB Tie-in Reports will keep you informed on 
dealer activity in any or all of the 1,393 shopping 
centers in which daily newspapers are published. 
When you examine an ACB Dealer Tie-in Report 
you can tell at a glance how your dealers are 
promoting your line in comparison to that of 
your competitive dealers. Your position in remote 


towns shows up clearly. 


ACB Newspaper Research Reports submit evi- 


SEND FOR FREE ACB CATALOG! 


— 


Gives details of 12 research services— 
covers wide range of stibjects—tells 
how to estimate cost—suggests many 
applications of information furnished 
—gives names of satisfied users. 


CHICAGO (5), 538 South Clark Street 
~ NEW YORK (16), 79 Madison Ave. + SAN FRANCISCO (5), 16 First S¢. 


e officesure hadthe \ 


dence on such points as...is your advertising 
too light for the job, or, unnecessarily heavy ... 
are your dealers cooperating . . . “pricings’’. . . 
and a multitude of other facts from which accu- 


rate deductions can be made. 


ACB Dealer Tie-in Reports enable the home 
office to direct a salesman to where he is most 
needed . .. sends the salesman into the dealer’s 
store with undisputable local facts pertaining to 
your brand. They may be ordered sectionally or 


nationwide— periodically or continuously. 


ADVERTISING 
CHECKING BUREAU 
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But the things she finds in her 


Christmas stocking will come as no surprise 


She knows she'll get the camera she asked for 
...the typewriter she has always wanted... 
the radio-phonograph she admired 
...the desk...the fountain pen 
...the overnight case she has 
her heart set on. For the things Teena 
wants are the things Teena gets. Her parents 


play Santa Claus 365 days a year 


IN IOWA, RADIOS 
WAKE UP THE ROOSTERS! 


60.2% of lowa women and 57.9% of 
Iowa men listen to the radio before 


8 a.m. on weekday mornings! 


Source: The 1948 lowa Radio Audi- 


ence Survey”. 


Before 7 a.m., an impressive 35.6% 
of the women in lowa, and 37.1 of the 
men, tune in their radios. Even before 
6:30 a.m., 16.4°% of the women and 
18.7% of the men are up — and 


listening! 


This lowa habit of early-rising and 
early-listening is only one of many in- 
teresting facts discussed in the lowa 
Radio Audience Survey’s Eleventh An- 
nual Study. All the facts confirm the 
Survey’s policy of keeping standard 


information up-to-date and of “bringing 


to light new information not previously 
gathered.” 


Send for your complimentary copy 
of this vital Survey today. Ask us or 
Free & Peters. 

*The 1948 Towa Radio Audience Survey is a “must” 
for every advertising, sales, or marketing man who is in- 


terested in the lowa sales-potential. 


The 1918 Edition is the eleventh annual study of radio 
listening habits in Iowa. It was conducted by Dr. F. L. 
Whan of Wichita University and his staff, is based on 
personal interviews of 9,224 lowa families, scientifically 
selected from the city, town, village and farm audience. 


As a service to the sales, advertising, and research pro- 


fessions, WHO will gladly send a copy of the 19148 Survey 
to anyone interested in the subjects covered. 


W Inl © 


+ for lowa PLUS # 


Des Moines . . - 50,000 Watts 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 
FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 
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NEWS REEL 


FRANK R, SOMERS 

Promoted from post of director of merchandising 
to newly created position of vice-president in 
charge of sales for Willard Storage Battery Co. 


FREDERICK W. OSGOOD 
Newly elected vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Ronson Art Metal Works, Inc., has long been 
head of this department of the Newark, N. J., firm. 


DUNCAN ROGERS 

Named general sales manager, Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Co., besides his present assignment as mer- 
chandiser of sheet, pillowcase, blanket production. 


WILLIAM A. BLEES 
Former vice-president in charge of sales, Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corp., joins Crosley Division, Avco 
Manufacturing Corp., as general sales manager. 


JOHN O. HUSE 

Appointed sales manager of Chrysler Motors Parts 
Corp., was formerly on the staff of W. L. Weckler, 
vice-president and general manager, Chrsyler Corp. 


LOUIS H, MATTHES 
The newly appointed general sales manager of the 
Air Conditioning Department of the General 
Electric Co., which he first joined 27 years ago. 


THE A, C, GILBERT CO.: 

H. L. Trisch (left) becomes executive vice-presi- 
dent, a newly created post, and is replaced as 
general sales manager by Kenneth P. Fallon (right), 
former vice-president and eastern sales manager. 
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WASHINGTON, IDAHO, AND OREGON WHEAT FARMERS HARVEST 
42% MORE WHEAT PER ACRE THAN UNITED STATES AVERAGE 


FROM WHEAT. 
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Pacific Northwest Farm Trio Circulation Concentrated On Farms 
Where Annual Cash Receipts For 20 Years Have Been An 
Average Of 50% Higher Than United States Farm Incomes 


Greater productivity, greater cash receipts, have created in the Pacific itvaiee 
Northwest a farm market that offers you greater opportunity and greater re- TOL we 
turns from advertising and sales efforts. Dominant circulation concentrated on ne 
the farms of Washington, Idaho and Oregon, makes The Pacific Northwest Farm 
Trio the most effective and efficient medium for reaching this important group of 
farm customers whose purchasing power is consistently and sub- 
stantially above average. ital 
Through a twenty-year economic cycle including prosperity 
and depression, war and peace, the farmers of Washington, Idaho 
and Oregon have averaged fifty percent more cash than United vs 
sei as a whole have realized from crops and livestock avenaee asneens caste 
INCOME PER FARM 
Significant corollary of Pacific Northwest farmers’ consistent a 
prosperity is the continuing brisk demand for manufactured prod- — aa a Ee 
ucts and equipment to increase efficiency and ever higher living — hee 2.622 62% 
standards. Keenly aware of the advantages of mechanization, sees 922 1.390 51% 
they are good customers for labor saving devices, for the house- sons +H 1.424 65% 
hold as well as for the field. —_— ie i nn | 
1937 1,344 2,073 54% 
Why not enjoy a full sales quota from the Pacific Northwest co <ae ‘esate 
farm market? Take advantage of the dominant coverage and re- —|OlSa = = 
sponsive readership The Pacific Northwest Farm Trio has won 0 + aan 
among the prosperous residents of Washington, Idaho and Ore- <<a soe, tiséteeae ! 
gon’s 184,500 farms. Loyalty and confidence in the localized +> 73700 aaek : 
service policy of their home state farm magazines is as character- Average $1,998 $2,991 50% f 
istic of Pacific Northwest farm residents as their “bigger dollars.” —_ | 
rt a | 
SUIT ee fees 3" i 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST FARM TRIO 


THE WASHINGTON FARMER THE IDAHO FARMER THE OREGON FARMER 


Fo aie 


Combined Net Paid Circulation Over 170,000 Each Issue 


GENERAL OFFICES: Spokane, Washington. STATE OFFICES: Seattle, Boise, Portland 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: Western Associcted Farm Papers, Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
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what 


\ short time ago, Fact Finders Associates, Inc. made a sur- 


vey in one of Los Angeles’ leading department stores to 


determine magazine audience ACTIVITY at the POINT-OF-SALE 


where home furnishings and equipment are sold. Among 
questions asked shoppers selected at random in these de- 


partments was: 


“From what magazines do you get most helpful ideas 
in general about home furnishings?” 


And that’s how it was discovered that proportionately 
more House BeavuTIFUL readers are prompted into action 
in home furnishings departments of retail stores, than 


readers of any other magazine. 


\ 

The Pay-Off’s at the Point-of-Sale: \t follows then, that 
a magazine can only be as effective an advertising medium. 
as its audience is ACTIVE at the point-of-sale. In Los Angeles. 
for instance, House BEAUTIFUL delivers circulation only: 


1/7 of Home Magazine B — but exerts 1-9/ 10 times as much influence per copy 


2/9 “ e * ¢=—f © Bae * 7 * = . 

1-1/8morethan “ D— “ * w/e ~*~ *.9 ” . 9 
1/7 of Women’s Mag. A “ “ 3-2/5 * ~ s 
1/10" . + §@ oc « §4/5 s , = 
1/6 “ “ * “ « 6-1/4 » * 
1/6 “ “ » « «© 412-4/5 os « 


(Note: Neither Weekly Magazine A or B rated in this city.) 


Leading us to conclude: that while some magazines have 


more circulation (in numbers) than House BEAUTIFUL— 


and some may even have richer readers—-the happy medium 
for home furnishings and equipment advertisers is: 

not in multi-million circulation magazines. whose readers, 
though ready and willing. operate so close to the base- 
living-cost line, they are unable to make major expendi- 
tures for home improvement- 

nor in magazines which claim circulations largely among 
the almost-multi-millionaires, who are already surfeited 


with capital goods— 


BUT in House BeautiruL Magazine—which selects its 
circulation (by reason of editorial concentration and a 


premium price) and each month delivers more than 


magazine produces more So 4. in Lb. A? 


525,000 families (with above-average incomes—and CASH 


to spend) at the peak of their accumulative-purchasing 
power. And whose basic interest in improving their homes 
and their living conditions is certified by their avid, regular 


readership of America’s most authoritative home magazine. 


want to check your media S. A? 


Then send for a House BEAUTIFUL representative today. 
He'll expiain this new method of media evaluation (based 
on Fact Finders’ survey of 3500 shoppers, personally inter- 
viewed at the point-of-sale in major home furnishings de- 
partments of 12 leading department stores) —and show you 


why SA isa vital factor in making national advertising pay. 
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The plastics industry more SS 
than doubled in the war WN 
yeors. Now its production 
is getting another 50% 
boost. That means increased 
plant facilities in all phases 
of the industry and in- SN 

S 


WARTIME 


creasing opportunity for the 


sale not only of the spe- 1940 
cialized equipment of the 
industry, but of all the 
equipment that 


makes a 
factory tick. 


NEW PLANTS UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION 


Union Carbide is 
increasing productive 
capacity 50% this 
year, Dow Chemical is 
expanding production 
and Monsanto is spending 17 million on sev- 
eral plastics plants. DuPont has just completed 
a huge plant in West Virginia—its largest single 
expansion field. 
Moreover, according to a leading financial jour- 
nal, ‘the list of those known to be adding to 
capacity includes: American Cyanamid, Cela- 
nese, Durez Plastics & Chemical Corp., B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Corp., Hercules Powder Co., 
Interlake Chemical Corp., Koppers Co., Glenn 
L. Martin Co., Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., and Tennessee East- 
man Corp." 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


We will be glad to send you complete informa- 
tion on the plastics market to help you evalu- 
ote your sales potential in it. Write now for the 
free data file, ‘The Plastics Industry, What it 
Buys and How to Sell It'’. This 40-page folder 
contains facts, figures, charts, graphs and maps 
which outline in detail the market which exists 
for many types of capital and short life equip- 
ment and describes successful ways of culti- 
vating it. 


PREWAR 


since entering the plastics 


Address your request to Research Division, Mod- 
ern Plastics, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


MODERN PLASTICS 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Schiaparelli Version: ‘8 
‘Shocking’ days till Christmas.” 


more 


They tell me there will be more 
and better toys at reasonable prices 
this year than at any time since V-] 
Day. 

o 

I'm keeping my eye skinned for a 
stationary steam-engine, such as I 
had away back there. One with a 
whistle and a nicely balanced fly- 
wheel. For myself, that is, Son. 

e 

“The New Look has left many a 
woman dresstitute.”’—Kasco Inform- 
ant. he same sheet says: ‘he most 
utterly lost of all days is the one in 
which you have not once laughed.” 

e 

Proof of a newspaper-ad from 
BBDO fell into my hands. At the 
bottom, in 2-point Toothpick Con- 
densed, it said: ‘Third Revise.” Ah, 
so the big boys have _ blue-pencil 
trouble, the same as us free-lancers! 

e 

Lorry Balza is sure we've heard 
the switcheroo, where the partners 
are always scrapping, and someone 
puts up a sign: “Business going on as 
usual during altercations.”’ 

7. 
Nit—"They tell me you did a lot 
of diving this past season.” 
Wit—“Yeah; I kind of 


overboard for it.” 


went 


Given my choice of copy for an 
epitaph, I think I'd select “He Did 
Good” rather than “He Did Well,” 
for the difference is not a matter of 
grammar. 

as 

“They say it’s ‘Habit-Forming’ 
. . . but wholesome!” headlines The 
Evening Bulletin (Philadelphia), 
making the point that women shop 
the food-pages every Thursday before 
shopping the stores . . . a good way 
to get “More Food for Less Money.” 


“Time is the one major weekly 


whose circulation has doubled since 


the beginning of World War II,” it 
says here. To be exact, it went from 
777,668 in 1940 to 1,668,530 in 
1948. A nice tribute to good report- 
ing. 
a 
HEADLINE PARADE 
The night-club that isn’t in the 
phone-book.—National Gypsum. 
These sharper knives lead double 
lives!—Flint Vanadium. 
When eyes are on ties, chances 
are it’s a Cheney. 
Translation from the French.— 
An evening-dress by Altman. 
A word to the clockwise.—Mark 
Cross. 
Bra relief.—F. Berle. 
Tired glassware.—Klepa Arts. 
Why do it the hard 
Heublein’s Club Cocktails. 
You could have knocked us over 
with a pica.—Rinehart G Com- 
pany, publisher. 


way ?— 


* 

Writes Frank McNulty, of Lever 
Bros., Baltimore: “Isn’t it sufficient 
to say ‘headwaiter-smile’ without go- 
ing on to explain that it goes on and 
off?” It is, Frank. I just wanted to 
be sure, like the guy who ordered a 
demi-tasse and a cup of coffee. 

e \ 

Come to think of it, I’ve been pro- 
nouncing it “pa-PREEK-a”’ for 
vears. The dictionary says: ‘“PAH- 
pre-kah.” 

* 

Having stuck my neck out by an- 
swering the charade-of-the-week on 
WPTZ’s television quarter-hour, 
“Quick on the Draw,” I was invited 
to appear on the following week’s 
show, and did. My chief reaction was 
that those flood-lights are murder. 
Winning the top prize was some 
consolation, though. A U. S. Savings 
Bond, by the way, and not a trip to 
South America with all expenses 
paid. 

i 

In one of those plugs “in the public 
interest,” the announcer was saying 
that most accidents occur in the 
home, wrapping it up neatly with 
this play-on-words: “Home is where 
the hurt is.” 

a 

While I haven't yet seen the Ten- 
nessee Williams epic, “A Street Cai 
Named Desire,” I am fairly familiar 
with a road-company version which 
has had a much longer run in our 
town: “A Street-Car Named Flat 
Tire.” 

= 

On a dare, a pretty co-ed ate a 
grasshopper; said it tasted “sort of 
crisp.” Is this “the years that the 
locusts have eaten” in reverse? 
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if sales to industry are your target, fix your sights on the bull’s 
eye,—the man who, once you sell him, can and 
will do much of your selling for you, 
among his associates. 
Every important industrial sale begins as a 
buying idea in the mind of some enterprising executive 
in a plant. He sells it to other alert men in the management. 
His recommendation is the vital step in the purchase. 


Who are those enterprising men—your dynamic industrial sales 


MI. target? Some are presidents—or foremen. Some are plant 
wherever the Ss sit, managers or engineers— superintendents 
or even master mechanics. They are the key men 
there is the head of the table for you, no matter what their titles. Once you have one of 
those enterprising men in any plant on your side, he will do the 
where our pro i s are made or los hardest part of your selling job for you, selling his associates 
your profit d lost 
whom your salesmen may never see, 
You can reach those men with your sales message 
through Modern Industry. More than 55,000 such executives 
read it regularly. Why? Because MI’s editorial coverage 
*Readers of Modern Industry. the magazine exactly parallels their own broad interests and 
edited for enterprising management men, a aa : ; 
responsibilities in all manufacturing problems as no other 
publication even attempts to do, 
Modern Industry keeps enterprising men abreast of important fact- 
covering every branch of industrial management. In no 
other magazine can you reach so many men of enterprise in all 
manufacturing industry at so little expenditure. 
Lse Modern Industry to give all the basic facts about your product 


to the influential mea at every level of management, in thousands 


of plants that cover every industry in America, 


The One Vital Paper For Your Big Industrial Selling Jobs. 


Published by Magazines of Industry, Inc. 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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N your sales promotion 
activities, why burden yourself 
with the planning, writing, pro- 
duction, and supervision of 
booklets, folders, letters, and 
other material — within your own 
office, or within your own head? 


How much better if you could 
be relieved of all this time-taking 
doing — so you'd be freed for basic 
overall thinking on your important broad 
problems. Working with qualified outside experts 
in sales promotion and direct advertising, you'd have much more time 
for the things that mean even greater success for you and your company. 


This isn’t just fancy theory —it’s borne out by the experience en- 
joyed by our clients for over 25 years. We work as a team, developing 
sales strategy and the direct advertising program in partnership. From 
there on in, your life changes. You’re released from the complexities of 
carrying the program out~— at the same time given the benefit of tech- 
niques and methods that come from Dickie-Raymond’s specialized ex- 
perience in this kind of work. Best of all, you can have the services of the 
full staff of this organization for about what it would cost you to hire a 
junior executive. It’s an extremely good buy, considering what you get. 


If you’d like to know exactly what you do get, just write on your 
business letterhead for a copy of a special descriptive booklet 
“THINGS EVERY SALES EXECUTIVE SHOULD KNOW ABOUT DICKIE-RAYMOND”, 
It might be the antidote you’re looking for. 


Tis Ory 


DICKIE-RAYMOND 


Merchandising & Sales Promotion Counsel, 
Direct Advertising 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, 80 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 10 
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Speaking of eating, I heard the 
British Consul at Philadelphia saj 
that, though he married a Scottish 
woman, he didn’t recommend a deli- 
cacy known as haggis. The dictionary 
describes it as: “A dish commonly 
made of a sheep’s heart and liver 
with onions and suet, mixed with 
oatmeal and boiled in a_ sheep’s 
stomach.” 

“ 


“Shop early while our selection 
are complete,” says an advertiser in 
our local 4-pager, where proofread- 
ing is a lost art. 

+ 

Another advertiser in the same 
issue talks about “used furniture & 
other misellaneous articles.” See what 
I mean? 

o 


Over there in Pittsburgh, Eddie 
Stuart’s lively little Typo Graphic 
magazine is usually proofread by his 
married daughter. There is a stand- 
ing offer to pay one dollar to the first 
person who spots and phones-in an 
error (excepting an error in gram- 
mar, which Eddie contends won't 
count). 

. 


The Philadelphia Jnquirer has 
been using another device‘to insure a 
thorough reading of every section. It 
prints a flock of names alphabetically, 
drops them onto various pages. If 
your name turns up, go to the Jn- 
quirer office and collect $2.50. 


If I remember the figures from the 
Bulletin Almanac, the Governor of 
New York gets $25,000 a year; the 
Governor of California, $10,000 a 
year; the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
$18,000 a year; the Governor of New 
Jersey, $20,000 a year; and the Gov- 
ernor of South Dakota, $3,000 a year. 
Can it be that little old New Jersey 
can afford double the outlay of 
California? 


Harry Phillips, of Time, sent me 
the A.A.A.A.-A.N.A. brochure: 
“How can the American people be 
given a better understanding of our 
economic system?” I understand 
Time printed and distributed it, and 
it sounds like a program’ worth 
trving. 

o 


“The money’s in meat,” said an 
article in Successful Farming. May- 
be that’s why the Union League gets 
$4.50 for a steak-dinner. 


a 
The column wishes you a sincere 
Merry Christmas, and a New Year 
of peace and prosperity. 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF 


AN AD MAN 


4-The Space Salesman 


“ OUR CIRCULATION * 
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9:10A.M. 


He receives horri- 


ee ae 


fying news: Space for four-color 
spread is cancelled by ad agency. 
Has sinking spell so severe he 
feels like the S.S. Titanic. 


d a 

2:15 Tells his boss about space 
cancellation. Receives blast 
that makes 'Frisco earthquake seem 
like small backfire. Wishes he 
had taken up other line of work. 


7:20 Drops in for several bottles of Carstairs 


w 


11:15 Sees agency's media di- 
rector. Shows easel that proves 
his publication has more power 
than the White House. Gets no- 
where. Invites media man to lunch. 


5:30 Gets call from media di- 
rector. Learns client won't can- 
cel, after all. Calculates his 
commission all over again. De- 
cides to celebrate after hours. 


wr \ 
yt) 


—_— 


on way home. Notes rate is so low it makes eco- 


nomical Christmas gift buy. Gives it top cir- 
culation by sending a case to all his friends this 
Yuletide. (P.S. What ere you waiting for?) 


DECEMBER 


15, 1948 


12:30 Goes to smart restaurant. 


To make extra-good impression, 
orders delicious Carstairs White 
Seal whiskey. Media man sees he's 
a man who cares. 


9:15 Orders superb Carstairs 
at his favorite bar. Unlike his 
product, the Perfectly Balanced 
Blend sells itself: so rich yet 
light, so mild yet hearty. 


The ,Man who Cares Says: 


CARSTAIRS 
~—— White 


peal 


Blended with Care...for Men who Care 


Carstairs Bros. Distilling Co.. Inc.. Baltimore. Md. 
Blended Whiskey. 86.8 Proof, 72% Grain Neutral Spirits 
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Ir you sell products to any branch of the 
giant metalworking industry, The Iron Age 
now offers a basic new tool that makes it 
possible to set quotas, plan sales territories, 
determine market potentials more quickly, 
easily and accurately than ever before. 

Through an intensive survey covering every 
field of metalworking, detailed, up-to-date, 
postwar statistics have been collected on 95% 
of all plants employing 21 or more production 
workers. 

Printed summaries giving plant breakdowns 
by size and classification are now available 
for the nation as a whole, for each state, and 


for the 72 major metalworking centers. 


For complete information, call your 
nearest Iron Age representative 


or write direct. 


@ A Chilton ru) Publication @® 


100 East 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 


15, 1948 


In each case, all information is keyed to 


plant-by-plant manpower. For workers are 
the best gauge of how much any plant can 
consume in materials, tools and supplies. 
In modern research, they have become the 
accepted and by far the most reliable index 
for market projections. 

In addition, carefully worked out formulas 
have been developed so that you can relate 
this wealth of basic data to your own specific 
problems. If needed, too, we'll be glad to 
tell you how this basic information may be 


applied to your specific sales problems. 


$-evenvadnlihe- oan hip, ee on ee 


Who stands out in front of your store: 


Pk Se ee - 


The patient, painted cigar-store Indian did a 
good job of bringing the people in, of distin- 
guishing one store from another.... until every- 
body had a wooden Indian. Then it became 
necessary to pick and choose....to find the figure 
hest adapted to each store's needs. 

It’s like that in radio today. Everybody knows 
the job radio can do in calling the customers in. 
from distances unimagined in wooden-Indian 
days. But who stands out “in front of your store” 


....in other words, which network... .is still the 


important thing. For the choice of network often 
determines the effectiveness of a radio campaign. 

That's why you find more of America’s lead- 
ing advertisers on CBS than on any other net- 
work. The winning combination of powerful, 
penetrating facilities and alert, imaginative 
programming has made the cost of reaching 
customers on CBS the lowest in network radio. 

With CBS standing outin front of your store? 


vou have radio's most eflective, most economical 


voice working for you. 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


GET YOUR “SHOW” 


Off to a Smooth Start! 


DA-LITE’S 


HANDSOME, NEW 


PICTURE KING 


Sets Up Quickly - Easily! 


Here is the most practical and beauti- 
ful tripod screen ever designed. Sen- 
sational, smooth-working features of 
Da-Lite’s 40th Anniversary Model 
enable you to set up the Picture King 
in 10 seconds! 

STURDY, GRAVIT Y-OPENING 
LEGS spread open when you release 
the control knob and automatically 
lock in position. 

TENITE FEET provide non-slip floor 
contact. 

INTERNAL “SLIDE-A-MATIC” 
LOCKING permits quick adjustment 
of height to any desired high or low 
position. 

CRITICAL BUBBLE-TYPE LEVEL- 
ER provides instant horizontal posi- 
tioning of the case. 


Easily Carried, Too! 


The Picture King’s aluminum alloy 
tripod makes it pounds lighter than 
other large screens. Legs are locked 
closed against the case and will not 
accidentally open while the screen is 
being carried. 


Unmatched Fabric Protection! 


The exclusive Da-Lite flat back Octa- 
gon case prevents rubbing fabric when 
it is being unrolled or rerolled, Ex- 
clusive slat plug and collar hold the 
fabric away from edges of case open- 
ing. A patented slat lock locks fabric 
in case, protects it in shipment and 
carrying. 


Write for descriptive circular! 


SEVEN POPULAR SIZES 


45" x 60" 60" x 60" 
52" x 70" 70" x 70" 
63" x 84" 84" x 84" 


| DA+ITE 


72" x 96" 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY 


2705 NM. PULASKI ROAD CHICAGO 39 ILLINOIS 
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Hoover Commission Will 
Offer No Magic Wand 


‘The way things shape up in Wash- 
ington, businessmen can reflect that 
there is no magic wand which can be 
waved to produce a new “atmos- 
phere” or create any radically new 
business “climate.” 

When the Democratic administra- 
tion was retained in office, much 
policy speculation was automatically 
written off. Generally speaking, busi- 
ness could resume planning on a fairly 
well defined basis. Now it is becom- 
ing clear that the long-awaited report 
of the Hoover Commission on' Reor- 
ganization of the Executive Branch 
likewise will have little immediate 
effect on business plans. 

No major shake-ups in regulatory 
agencies will be proposed, although 
organizational and _ procedural im- 
provements will be suggested to pro- 
vide better service and some econo- 
mies. The preliminary Hoover report 
will be released January 3 and the 
final, complete report—now being 
written by Dean Acheson, former 
Undersecretary of State—will be pub- 
lished two or three months later. 
Congress will deal with the recom- 
mendations in piecemeal fashion— 
and slowly. 

Don’t look for any basic upset of 
business or sales plans you have al- 
ready laid for 1949. 


Factors and Personalities 
In Coming Legislation 


It’s time to begin watching some 
of the personalities who will have 
kev spots for the shaping of business 
levislation in the 8Ist Congress. 

One of these is Rep. Emanuel 
Celler (D.. N. Y.) who will head 
the House Judiciary Committee. 
While normally not many business 
bills go before this committee, it will 
get any legislation dealing with the 
basing point and delivered prices 
questions. Celler is an outright New 
Dealer and opposed to legalizing 
basing points. On the other hand, 
Sen. Fd C. Johnson (D.. Colo.), 
who will head the Senate Commerce 
(ommittee and Trade Practices 
Subcommittee. will push for basing 
point legislation. 

Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D.., 
Wvyo.). who will be chairman of the 


Joint Economic Committee (succeed- 
ing Sen. Taft), will be one of the 
most important Senate figures to 
watch. He already is laying ground- 
work for passage of the O’ Mahoney- 
Kefauver Bill which would allow the 
Federal Trade Commission to pro- 
hibit monopolistic mergers which in- 
volve acquiring of assets. He also is 
proposing a control law which would 
require producers of basic materials 
to observe a cooling-off period of 60 
to 90 days before putting a price hike 
into effect. They would be required 
to go before FTC during that period 
and justify their price increases in 
public hearings. 

Sen. Ralph E. Flanders (R., Vt.), 
while losing his subcommittee chair- 
manship, will exert strong influence 
in the Senate on business legislation. 
His group has been holding hearings 
on business profits and will attempt 
to chart policies for holding down 
further price increases. Other mem- 
bers especially interested in this sub- 
ject include Sen. Arthur V. Watkins 
(R., Utah) and Representatives Jesse 
P. Wolcott (R., Mich.), Christian 
A. Herter (R., Mass.), Wright Pat- 
man (D., Tex.) and Walter B. 
Huber (D., O.). 


Short Notes on 
Washington Developments 


President Truman in the near fu- 
ture will propose major expansion of 
the Office of Small Business in the 
Commerce Department which now 
serves chiefly in an advisory capacity 
with a 14-man staff... . You can 
get from the Federal Reserve Board’s 
information office copies of numerous 
interpretations and amendments to 
the consumer instalment credit regu- 
lations which cite specific examples of 
how they work in special cases. For 
instance, one ruling permits customer 
trials of appliances without prior 
down payment. . . . The House Small 
Business Committee is completing a 
report dealing with complaints 
charging regional merchandise shows 
with being in restraint of trade. .. . 
The National Federation of Small 
Business is all set to resume its legis- 
lative battle to separate manufactur- 
ing and retailing in the rubber tire 
field. Exporters can get from 
Commerce’s Office of International 
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nly the Cleveland Plain Dealer offers local advertising Marketing Data 
support to all your dealers in Greater Cleveland and 26 adjacent for Advertisers... } 
counties. The Plain Dealer is the on/y Cleveland newspaper The Plain Dealer Market 
: Survey department has i 
to cover these two great Northeastern Ohio buying markets, compiled factual market data 


for your use. This information, 

valuable in appointing and 
locating dealerships, as well as 
assisting in establishing sales quotas, 


including 141* prosperous cities. Schedule the Plain 


Dealer now for“‘local newspaper” coverage 


of the entire Cleveland 2-in-1 market. is available upon request. Call or 
write today for an appointment to 
*Akron, Canton, Youngstown not included receive this individualized service. 


ALL BUSINESS IS LOCAL 


t 


= CLEVELAND PLAINS DEALER 


CLEVELAND 


LAIN DEALER 


—_ eae Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
_ A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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This new Strathmore paper offers you a com- 


pletely different range of colors. CHROMA 
tones are medium-strong, yet keyed low, pro- 
viding most expressive backgrounds with mini- 


mum effort in designing and printing. 


Inaddition to its contribution of color, CHROMA 
affords a soft, highly practical printing sur- 
face, responsive to all techniques...a_ full- 
bodied texture that attracts and sustains 
interest. With CHROMA it is easy to produce 


printed pieces in endless variety—and with 


striking effect. 


For a handsome, versatile paper that lends 
color to the sales message... that gets results 


with economy...choose Strathmore CHROMA. 


STRATHMORE 
cypressied papers 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Trade a recent edition of the Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule bringing 
all regulations up to date. . . . Under 
the Research and Marketing Act, the 
Department of Agriculture is study- 
ing the use of television as a means 
of providing better information on 
marketing and distribution to farm 
people, shippers, processors and mer- 
chandisers. . . . Public Roads Admin- 
istration is making a study of the eco- 
nomics of truck transportation which 
will provide interesting information 
on the cost of distribution by truck. . 
.. The off-again, on-again “Statement 
of Cost Principles” on military con- 
tracts was held up all through No- 
vember by renewed arguments on 
advertising and donation allowances 
—with advertising apparently getting 
the worst of it. 


Policies on Replacement 
Sales Pricing Under Fire 


Sale and pricing policies of many 
firms may be affected by the outcome 
of an FTC complaint now pending 
against General Motors’ AC Spark 
Plug Co. One of the biggest issues is 
the pricing of replacement sales at a 
considerably higher figure than the 
original equipment. 

FTC charges the AC,company has 
sold spark plugs to automobile manu- 
facturers and others for original 
equipment at prices ranging from 6c 
to 15c¢ per plug while charging pur- 
chasers for replacement use prices 
ranging from 20c to 40c per plug. 
Declaring that the 6c price is less 
than cost, FTC says purchasers of 
replacement plugs are required to 
bear the “injurious, unfair and op- 
pressive burden” of paying a higher 
price to carry the loss incurred on 
original equipment sales. 

FTC also claims that while an 
exclusive-dealing provision was elim- 
inated from AC’s contracts in 1939 
(when original complaint was filed) 
the company still has an “announced 
policy” of selling its products to dis- 
tributors on condition that they do 
not deal in spark plugs or accessories 
sold by a competitor. 

Violation of Section 5 of the FVC 
Act is charged in connection with 
AC’s practice of “entering into or 
controlling contracts with their in- 
direct accounts. By the terms of such 
contracts and by the issuance of price 
lists and instructions to their direct 
accounts, and by supervision of the 
resale policy of such direct accounts. 
the respondents fix, control and main- 
tain the prices, terms and conditions 
upon which their direct accounts ma) 
supply AC products to the indirect 
accounts.” 

This, says FTC, is unlawful re- 
straint of trade. 
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re is @ typical use of 


Leveicoat*®, not an actual booklet 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


It sparkles with brightness to the 
very fiber! Yes, that’s literally 
true of Leveleoat* printing paper 
-for the luster of Leveleoat be- 
gins with a blend of “brightness” 
fibers in the pulp itself. And over 
this basic body whiteness is a 
bright. white-coated surface which 
brings out all the brilliance in 
your finest printed piece —gives 
it the Leveleoat lift. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Like a gorgeous gem against a 


lovely throat, your fine color 
printing glows on smoother Level- 
coat paper. For the full. fine- 
textured surface of Leveleoat is a 
product of clays especially chosen 
for their soft “face powder ‘quality. 
And at Kimberly-Clark a. special 


process controls the “flowing on” 


of this surface to a point of fine 


precision. 
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PRINTING PAPERS — 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


In setting the price to the adver- 
tiser and the profit to the printer, 
press time is a dominating factor. 
Thus it is that both buyers and 
producers of printing like the 
smooth, dependable printability of 
Leveleoat. Try this fine coated 
paper on your next printing job. 
Enjoy the trouble-free production 
of uniformly beautiful work, at 
the peak of press efficiency! 


Levelcoat* printing papers are made 
in these grades: Trufect*. Multifect* 
and Rotofect*. 


*+. Mm. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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“PICTURE 
CANDIES” 


another new idea in 


VUEPAK 


Sales-accelerating ideas in Vuepak seem to 
come easy! 

Here’s one of the latest and cleverest: Anne 
Howe kiddy candies packed in Vuepak. 
Monsanto’s rigid, transparent packaging 
material . . . and imprinted in colorful ani- 
mal pictures. The animals are transparent 
and show ... and protect . . . the delicious 
candies in the box. When the box is empty 
it makes a wonderful picture for the young- 
ster’s room. 


Whatever you sell, wherever you sell it, the 
chances are Vuepak can help you move it 
faster .. . sometimes six times faster than in 
“blind” packages. Your box supplier can 
show you how to use Vuepak profitably . . . 
or send the handy coupon below for a brand 
new Monsanto booklet crammed with ideas 
on plastics in packaging. Vuepak : Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Here's how the 
Vuepak package 


becomes a 


picture when the 
Packages by A. Geo. Schulz Co., 433 W. Clybourn St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin for Howe Products, Inc., 2730 North 
Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois. 


candy’s gone! 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, PLASTICS DIVISION 
Department SMP 13, Springfield 2, Maas. 


Please send me your new booklet on “Packaging in 


Monsanto Jes : 


Firm 


CHEMICALS” PLASTICS 


Address 


City State 
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SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIN 
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Nighttime 
Radio Fam. % 
Level #1 
50-100% 3,512,750 95.2 
: Level *2 
25-49%, «(125,100 3.4 
Level *3 
10 - 24% 43,750 12 
Toto} 3,681,600 99.8 


NYONE can see from this map how ABC covers 
the Coast. Darkest areas indicate counties or sub-county 
areas where impartial, published BMB figures show that 
50% or better of all radio families listen regularly to ABC. 
(That lonely white spot is the one county out of 144 where 


less than 10% of the radio families have the ABC habit.) 


© BELLINGH: 
© PORT ANGELES 


EVERETT 
are meeton' fo SEATTLE 
fe TACOMA SPOKANE © 
© OLrmpia © WENATCHEE 


° LONGVIEW 


* Yakiaa © 


2 VANCOUVER 


* KLAMATH Fas * 


* additional cities and towns in 
. which ABC Pacific now has an 
estimated 50% (or more) BMB 
penetration due to new sta- 
tions and improved facilities. 


© MARTE 


© SACRAMENTO 
© BERKELEY 
OAKLAND 
AN FRaNCiscg * STOCKTON 
. aa wast © MODESTO 
TA CRU? 
Warsonviny ¥ fr Imas 


SANTA ROMA © 


© FRESNO 
© VISALIA 
© TULARE 


© BAKERSFIELD 


© ANTA BARBARA 

VENTURA © © GLENDALE 
© SANTA MONICA 

LOS ANGEES © 


AN BERNARDINO 
© © REDLANDS 
one pees © ONTARIO 

oO SNS ACH o RIVERSIDE 
@ SANTA ANA 


© SAN DIEGO 


UT THAT ISN'T ALL! See how ABC delivers the 
trade centers—big and little, outside and inside. Here 
we show 42 towns listed by BMB where 50% or more of 
all radio families listen regularly, day or night to ABC 
ABC station improvement has 


.plus 8 towns where 
% or better. 


raised listening levels to an estimated 50 


(agama 


AN BERNLEOINO 


KFMB 


AN DIEGO 


OVERAGE of all the Coast audience worth having 
is assured by the strategic location of ABC stations. hed 
of the two networks currently offering worthwhile avail- 
abilities. ABC is the one that leads in av erage Hooperat- 
ings, audience promotion and number of high- ranking 
shows. It’s smart to talk to ABC before you buy. 


AB 
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On the coast you cant get away from 


ABC 


FULL COVERAGE... ABC’s improved facilities have 
hoosted its coverage to 95.4% of ALL Pacific Coast radio 
families (representing 95% of coast retail sales) in coun- 
ties where BMB penetration is 50% or better. 
IMPROVED FACILITIES... ABC, the Coast’s Most Pow- 
erful Network, now delivers 227,750 watts of power— 
54.250 more than the next most powerful network. This 
includes FOUR 50,000 watters, twice as many as any 
other coast network...a 31% increase in facilities during 
the past year. 

GREATER FLEXIBILITY...You can focus your sales 
impact better on ABC Pacific. Buy as few as 5 stations, 
or as many as 2]—all strategically located. 

LOWER COST... ABC brings you all this at a cost per 
thousand radio families as low as or lower than any other 
Pacific Network. No wonder we say—whether you’re on 
a Coast network or intend to be, talk to ABC. 

THE TREND TO ABC...The Richfield Reporter, oldest 
newscast on the Pacific Coast, moves to ABC after 17 
years on another network, and so does Greyhound’s 
Sunday Coast show—after 13 years on another network. 


PACIFIC NETWORK 


New York: 30 Rockefeller Plaza - CIrcle 7-5700—Detnroit: 1700 Stroh Bldg. - 
DElaware 1900—Los ANGELES : 6363 Sunset Blvd. - HUdson 2-3141—San Francisco: 155 Montgomery St. 


CHerry 8321—Cuicaco: 20 N. Wacker Dr. 
+ EXbrook 2-6544 
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a chance to fell important people 
your place in the economic picture 


Yearly, important business people—as well as people 
important because of their interest in the national 
economy—turn to the New York Herald Tribune’s 
special business and financial section for 


*A review of the year just concluded ; 
* An interpretation of facts and figures , 
*A survey of immediate and long-range prospects . 


Because the Herald Tribune’s business and financial 
section is interesting, complete and authoritative, 
it is carefully read and pondered. Many readers 


keep their section for reference. — 
You're missing plenty 
If you have a message for leaders in all fields, 


“The American Economic Trend” is a must. - “A 
For full information call PEnnsylvania 6-4000. THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC TREND 


in the 


JANUARY 3rd 


if you don’t read—and advertise in— 


NEW «a. YORK 


Herald aziz: Tribune 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending December 15, 1948 


GUESS WHAT WILL HAPPEN 


If there was any lingering doubt as to whether labor 
would fight for a fourth round of pay increases, that 
doubt should have been dispelled by the following table 
which appeared on the editorial page of The New York 
Times, November 28. 


Prices W ages Profits 
i so d.tcuacruscnwes 100 100 100 
errors eer 108.5 98.5 147.1 
tt ccitaven eee ened oe 124.0 110.9 208.0 
De vccecveudenmecees 135.2 123.1 234.5 


*Latest available figures 


Best news of the month came from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics which announced that after two months 
without change the consumer price index was down about 
5% as of October 15. The chief reason for the decline 
was a drop in food prices. If we should see stability or a 
further decline for the next few months or so, perhaps 
labor’s demands will be tempered, but that is hardly a 
safe bet as long as corporate profits remain so high. 


It’s really surprising that business profits are as high as 
they are when one looks at the worth of the businessman’s 
dollar. ‘Taking the dollar as being worth 100 cents in 
1935-1939, it could have been exchanged in September of 
this year for 60.6 cents worth of goods if spent at retail 
for consumption items, but the businessman who wanted 
to put up a new plant could have bought only 46.4 cents 
worth of construction in that month. 


Furthermore, in buying raw materials the businessman 
would have found that the dollar would have purchased 
only 42.6 cents worth of such goods as compared with 


TRAVEL in tne u.s. 


% OF TOTAL PASSENGER MILES TRAVELED 


9. 


BY TRAIN 


BY AIRPLANE 
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) 
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SOURCE: AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S.W Y< 
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the 1935-1939 value of 100 cents. And when he came to 
buy his labor supply, he found that the September dollar 
commanded 43.9% of the man hours it would have 
bought a decade ago. These figures were developed by 
the National Industrial Conference Board from data 
supplied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Engineering 
News-Record, and its own statistical department. 


Over the past decade whenever survey organizations 
have asked people who is best able to protect their inter- 
ests—government or business—government has come out 
on top by a considerable margin. People thought that 
government could run things best during the war period 
and they continued to think that government could do the 
best job of arranging for smooth post-war reconversion. 


Most of us who are businessmen haven’t liked those 
surveys. Furthermore, most businessmen squawk to high 
heaven when any law is passed which curbs their activi- 
ties or when any new or old government bureau sets up 
policing or supervisory rules and regulations. 


POLICING BY BUSINESS 


And yet, business in general has pretty generally failed 
to police and supervise itself. A striking example happened 
during the fortnight when several automobile companies 
really began to do something about those of their distribu- 
tors and dealers who were mulcting the public by de- 
manding special gratuities, by forcing the sale of un- 
wanted accessories and by demanding a used car at far 
less than the owner could get on the open market. 


But it seems to have taken several weeks of hearings 
of a special House Subcommittee headed by Representa- 
tive W. Kingsland Macy (R., N. Y.) to get any action. 


Since every adult human being in the country knew 
that such abuses were going on, it’s hard to believe that 
the House Subcommittee could have dug up any evidence 
which was “news” to automobile manufacturers. 


Representative Macy seems to feel very strongly about 
the abuses but he’s not inclined to be vindictive. He asks 
the automobile industry to clean up questionable trade 
practices by establishing a satisfactory code of ethics— 
or, face restrictive legislation. 


It’s generally said about communities and nations which 
have free elections that the people get just about the 
kind of government they deserve or want; it doesn’t seem 
far fetched to go a step further and say that business gets 
about the amount and degree of controls it deserves. The 
people have a right to demand protection from unfair 
trade practices, and if industry doesn’t give the protec- 
tion, then it’s no wonder that government steps in. 


WILL OUR PROSPERITY LAST? 


I strongly urge every reader of this column to go out 
right now and buy a copy of the December issue of 
Ilarper’s Magazine because it contains a remarkable ar- 
ticle about the future of business in 1949. Under the 
heading “Will Our Prosperity Last?” Robert L. Heil- 
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broner, an economist with a New York export and im- 
port firm, and author of several earlier Harper articles 
on business, takes our economy apart and shows the parts 
that are strong, the parts that are weak, and the new 
parts that have been added to the machine without many 
people being aware of their existence. 


He handles the subject of ‘‘cycles” in business by point- 
ing out that while cycles have had an average duration— 
from the crest of one wave to the crest of the next—of a 
little over eight years, those are average figures, but some 
have been as short as six and some as long as twelve. The 
current one has been going on since 1939 but its history is 
unusual. To quote Mr. Heilbroner: “Born and nourished 
in an economy preparing for war, it gathered momentum 
under forced draft during four years of conflict, staggered 
momentarily when reconversion came, and reached its 
present heights under the impelling vacuum of tremen- 
dous pent-up consumer demand. We have had only three 
years of peacetime boom. ‘The years between were de- 
voted not to filling the consumer’s bucket—which grew 
steadily emptier—but to producing goods for the bottom- 
less bucket of war.” 


Then, too, he points out that another great difference marks 
off this prosperity from those which have gone before. Our pre- 
war cycles were spontaneously generated by a relatively un- 
fettered and free-working enterprise system. “But present-day 
capitalism is to an increasing extent a centrally controlled and 
regulated economic machine. The government is the nation’s 
largest employer, the businessman's largest customer, the 
farmer's mainstay, the financier’s pace-setter. Federal opera- 
tions are today inextricably woven into the fabric of our eco- 
nomic existence; a retreat to a ‘pure’ business enterprise system 
is no longer even a workable hypothesis.” 


The author doesn’t think that this means the end of indus- 
trial fluctuations but it does mean that the automatic self- 
generated cycle is largely a thing of the past. “We are a long 
way from 1930, when it was sincerely felt that the greatest con- 
tribution the government could make to recovery was to keep 
its hands out of the workings of the economic system. Public 
works, crop loan programs, credit control, monetary manipula- 
tion—these new tools and techniques mean that we will no 
longer respond solely to the rhythm of the industrial process. 
The maintenance of full employment in the face of reverses 
in the business world has come to be—like it or not—the fore- 
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most political necessity for either a Republican or a Democratic 
administration . .. to feel that we must have a bust simply be- 
cause we have had a boom is to ignore entirely the immense 
potential practical significance of large-scale government action 
as a new force for stability.” 


In his nine-page article, he surveys the problems of in- 
lation and deflation, the effects of the cold war, the need 
for greater private, corporate and public construction and 
scores of other factors which influence our economy. 


He thinks we are going to witness more difficulties in 
business, more failures, more losses, and perhaps even 
small-scale unemployment as we turn from a sellers’ to 
a buyers’ market. But he doesn’t see any depression, any 
change from a boom to a bust. 


He ends by saying, “undoubtedly we shall go right on 
worrying about the future. But let us not forget, as we 
anxiously examine our economic pulse and temperature, 
that we own stronger medicines than in the past. It is 
a disturbing thought for some that we must rely on gov- 
ernment action to sustain our economic well-being. And 
yet there is no way out. It should be our consolation that 
if the greatly expanded role of the Federal Government 
poses many perplexing and worrisome questions—which 
is does—it also holds out the hope for greater economic 
stability than we have ever known before.” 


CAN FARMERS LIVE BETTER? 


Farmers are urged to invest their boom time profits in 
better living for their families—in better houses and 
equipment, better food, clothing, education, medical care 
and are warned against buying farm JAnd at inflated 
values. The urging comes from the Agricultural Com- 
mittee on National Policy of the National Planning As- 
sociation, a nonpolitical organization with an imposing 
list of trustees including a number of leading industrialists 
such as the president or chairman of R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany, SKF Industries, American Typefounders, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, etc. 


It is unquestionably true that farmers need this urging. 
For a very large part of the farm population at the 
present time, there is no longer the excuse of low income 
for not providing houses and home conveniences for their 
families on a par with town and city homes. They can 
have them if they want them. 


But who is best able to create those wants? In a piece 
I wrote for our February 1, 1948, issue called, “Loose 
Money in the Farm Belt,” I pointed out something which 
I think bears reiteration: Why are the makers of paints, 
appliances, furniture, textiles, floor coverings, building 
materials, and the like, failing to separate so many 
farmers from their ready cash? Is it through lack of 
effort? Are they spending enough advertising dollars in 
the farm market? Are they assuming that they can ade- 
quately advertise to the farm market by simply taking 
the “spillover” from campaigns in the urban markets? 


Most certainly the farmers need to raise their standards 
of home living and they have money with which to do 
it. An organization such as the National Planning As- 
sociation can help a little bit through getting out booklets 
such as their Planning Pamphlet No. 65 “Can Farmers 
Afford to Live Better?” (price 50c), but national adver- 
tisers can do a darned sight more to help the farmer — 


and themselves — by really slugging in the farm field. 
PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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Your Biggest Sale: 


Management's ‘O. K." 
On the Sales Budget 


BY L. T. WHITE * Marketing Consultant 


Petroleum Advisers,* Inc. New York City 


No sales executive would like to admit that the production 


boys run rings around him when it comes to winning appro- 


priations from the Top Brass. But that’s what is happen- 


ing. Let's find out why we're failing to convince manage- 


ment that sales tools are as important as machine tools! 


A vice-president in charge of sales 
is speaking: 

“For eight long years I fought 
with the President and the Execu- 
tive Committee for an adequate ap- 
propriation for sales. 

“We needed more salesmen 
our coverage was too thin. 

“We had a whole squad of engi- 
neers working on product research— 
but not a dime to be spent for con- 
sumer research, 

“We had some excellent new prod- 
ucts almost revolutionary in design 
—but only half the money we needed 
for advertising to tell prospects they 
were available. 

‘There was no escape from the 
conclusion. We, in the sales depart- 
ment, hadn’t made our most impor- 
tant sale. ‘The production people in 
our business were outselling the sales 
department 20 to 1. 

“Then we changed our approach 
to top management—and we made 
our ‘sale’ to a nine-man Executive 
Committee in less than one hour.” 


Sales-Minded Brass 


The counterpart of the problem 
that worried this sales executive for 
so long is to be found in thousands 
of companies. It’s-almost sure to be 
less critical in the company whose 
president or general manager has 
risen to his present post through the 
sales side of the business. It’s most 
critical in the company whose top 
management is “engineering-minded.” 


* Subsidiary of Cities Service Co. and 
management advisers for the Cities Sery- 
ice Oil Co. 
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Why are so many sales executives 
finding it so difficult to get adequate 
sales appropriations? Examination of 
situations in individual companies in- 
dicates this most important of all sales 
is not being made because: 


1. The basic -psychological ap- 
proach is wrong. 

2. Pre-preparation is far too care- 
less, too lacking in thoroughness. 


— ; 
3. The basic technique for presen- 
tation is wrong. 


The case of the sales manager we 
have quoted, the man who was starv- 
ing for money with which to 
strengthen his obsolescent sales setup, 
reveals the basic weakness in ap- 
proach. ‘This executive had too long 
proceeded on the belief that top man- 
agement men not primarily con- 
cerned with sales fully understood 
that the sales department is basically 
the only income-creating department 
of the business. He took it for 
granted they understood that every 
job in the factory and office depended 
upon performance in sales. 

He took it for granted that fellow 
members in top management under- 
stood that sales are “manufactured” 
just as products are manufactured. 
In the factory the production process 
is accomplished by men and machines 
under the watchful eye of manage- 
ment. In sales, too, it is accomplished 
by men, machines (what we call 
sales tools, and they include adver- 
tising media) and management. 


There’s no logic in insisting upon 
skill at the lathe and refusing to rec- 


ognize the need for an equal level of 
skill in salesmanship. Both require 
adequate training. There’s no logic 
in making a willing investment in a 
machine tool which will cut the cost 
of production 1\c per unit, and at 
the same time witholding investment 
for consumer research which might 
cut the cost of selling 1\c per unit. 

The truth is that top management 
men apart from sales officers often 
do not have this depth of understand- 
ing of the operation of the marketing 
department. Management is con- 
cerned with stock issues, stockholder 
relations, real estate investment, 
patents, litigation, the economical 
purchase of raw materials, a thousand 
things other than sales. ‘lo assume 
that a clear understanding exists and 
to proceed on that basis when pre- 
senting the sales budget, is the gravest 
of tactical errors. 

The men who are succeeding in 
winning adequate budgets for sales 
are those who approach the Execu- 
tive Committee or the Board of Di- 
rectors as though they were ap- 
proaching a cold prospect. 

In adopting this approach they ap- 
ply a basic rule of good selling: They 
ask themselves, “What does my pros- 
pect most want?” (Answer: Profit- 
able operation.) Then they ask 
“How can I show him that by buy- 
ing my ‘product’—a workable sales 
budget—I can fulfill that want?” 


The Bold Approach 


This approach is a dead parallel 
to the sale of any capital product. 
The prospect has to be shown how 
he can make money out of invest- 
ment. In this type of selling situa- 
tion it is manifestly weak to approach 
with hat in hand, and the please- 
may-we-have-our-allowance attitude. 
The approach must be courageous. 
It must be bold. It must be backed 
with facts and documentation. 

It would be hard to imagine a 
Vice-President in Charge of Produc- 
tion presenting himself before a man- 
agement meeting to make the mere 
statement that he wants to buy half 
a million dollars’ worth of new ma- 
chine tools, and letting his case rest 
at that point. He gets his half mil- 
lion because he has performance re- 
ports on new machines which prove 
that they will turn out a better prod- 
uct, faster, at less cost. And his fig- 
ures will show to the fourth decimal 
what that cost saving will amount 
to. They will show how many 
months will be required to write off 
the investment. Every paragraph of 
the presentation ends up with money 
in the bank, at some future date, 
because of wise spending now. He’s 
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talking to management in manage- 
ment terms. 

It is no understatement to say that 
the average sales executive does not 
fully appreciate the importance of 
his function in the American econ- 
omy, and hence he does not use the 
why of this importance in his deal- 
ings with his own top management. 

Look at the “Census of Manufac- 
tures,” at the column headed “Value 
added by manufacture.” See how the 
production boys claim the credit for 
everything between “cost” and 
“price.” ‘That strategem puts the sales 
department into the “expense” class. 


Who Creates Value? 


When a gallon of gasoline sells 
for 8c at the refinery on the Gulf of 
Mexico and it costs the consumer 
20c plus taxes at the service station, 
somebody has multiplied the basic 
value by 2% times. That somebody 
is the sales department . . . because 
they've given the product time and 
place utility and they've made the 
consumer want, need, like and lay 
down his cold cash for the product. 

Never forget: ‘“Nothing—nothing 
—happens until a sale is made.” 

We can be even more specific 
about the technique of talking to 
management in management terms 
and from management’s point of 
view. 


Management hates waste. The use 
of this appeal is merely the negative 
to match a positive. Many an execu- 
tive who has been successful in get- 
ting an adequate budget sees to it 
that management is told not only 
what - will - we - get - out - of - this- 
if - we - do - it, but what - will - we- 
be - losing - if - we - don’t - do - it. 

Complete and detailed knowledge 
of markets and potentials is indispens- 
able to the man who wants an appro- 
priation. Does the company have un- 
developed potentials? Where? How 
big? If tapped, couldn’t that unused 
plant capacity be made _ productive 
instead of standing there, idle? 

Does top management know the 
facts about population growth and 
its sale implications? Does it know 
how many old customers are dying, 
how many new ones are being born? 

. does it know the rate of normal 
turnover among customers ? 

Is the company getting too low a 
percentage of its sales from the terri- 
tories richest in potential because ade- 
quate manpower and advertising have 
not been provided? These are facts 
which properly belong in the docu- 
mentation section of the sales depart- 
ment’s proposal to top management. 


Management can often be appealed 
to on the basis of the rewards that 
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accrue to the pioneer. It’s smart to 
be ahead of competitors. Hence it’s 
often necessary for the sales depart- 
ment to urge management to do 
something first. If management is 
ultra-conservative, wants to “wait 
until someone else proves it’s sound,” 
it’s possible to jog them out of this 
rut by calling attention to the rewards 
and respect that go to discoverers. 
You can select your example: Colum- 
bus, Daniel Boone, Ford. 


Management can be persuaded to 
take a realistic point of view by a 
candid appraisal of smart competi- 
tion. It’s much more expensive for a 
company to keep up with the com- 
petitive parade than to lose ground 
and then fight to regain it. Astute 
sales executives never underestimate 
the brains and strength of. competi- 
tion. (Think of our election!) Ford 
doesn’t expect to overtake Chevrolet 
with fewer men, poorer tools, or less 
competent executive direction. 


Management will respond to “ pro- 
tect-your-investment’ appeals. Did 
you ever watch an insurance sales- 
man go to work on the management 
of a corporation? He pictures the 
frightening results of fire, theft, tor- 
nado. He pulls out all the stops that 
remind his prospects how much they 
value safety and protection. The pro- 
tect-your-investment appeal is effec- 
tive in times such as now. 


Customers Worth Money? 


Production men tell everyone what 
their plant and equipment is worth. 
Sales managers should tell what their 
customers and sales volume would 
cost to replace. Add up all the sales 
expense since the firm was founded. 
Build up a statement of what it cost 
to arrive at today’s customer-list, vol- 
ume, and gross profit. If sales expense 
has averaged over a million dollars a 
year and the firm is 20 years old, that 
is a 20-million-dollar investment to 
insure and protect. 


Management is worried because 
“break-even” points are creeping 
higher and higher. So long as sales 
are below this point, the company 
loses money. So long as sales hover 
barely above it, the company is in a 
hazardous position. Not until sales 
are built beyond the break-even point 
by a substantial margin, and held 
there, do profits flow. The sales de- 
partment must have at its service 
every tool and service which help to 
maintain and increase volume. 


Management's ear is delicately 
tuned to costs. Today production su- 
perintendents drag their costs out 


intu the open and point to them with 
horror. ‘We made a million hat 
racks last year. Each one cost us 
$2.24. Isn’t that horrible? Give me 
a new plant and I'll cut the cost to 
$1.89.” The sales manager appearing 
before the same executive committee 
will more than likely report that he 
sold those hat racks at a distribution 
cost of 79c each, but with better luck 
next year — and nothing else — he 
might be able to do it for 67c. He 
knows too little about the detailed 
costs of sales operation. He must 
know more if he is to be an effective 
pleader for his own cause. 


Controls Costs 


If management wants to reduce 
sales expense, it must spend more to 
identify and control sources of waste, 
more to find the ways to get greater 
return from dollars spent. That 
means money for sales research, 
training, advertising, promotion. 
When sales managers realize that 
cost is not their enemy, they will use 
it more to their own advantage. 

‘There’s one more important con- 
sideration. Based on experience re- 
ports, it seems wise to ask, “How 
can we make our presentation to top 
management convincing without the 
damaging results of high-pressure?” 

Because the chief sales officer is 
a professional salesman, top manage- 
ment may consciously or unconsci- 
ously throw up a guard and meet 
him with more of an attitude of sales 
resistance than if he were an officer 
from any other department of the 
firm. Sales managers sometimes like 
to brag about their salesmanship. 
That builds resistance. The head of 
another department is more likely to 
open his presentation with the frank 
statement, “I’m no salesman.” ‘That 
lowers resistance. As for playing the 
expert, “talking down,” when some 
executive committee member poses 
what might seem to be a naive ques- 
tion with respect to sales operation, 
that’s fatal. 

We come now to the mechanics of 
the presentation itself . . . and thus 
return to the case of the sales man- 
ager we quoted at the beginning of 
this article. 

This man sold his program by put- 
ting it in writing. His very decision 
to put his case in writing after many 
oral failures was the key to his final 
triumph. Because he decided to put 
it in writing, he found that, for the 
first time, he and his associates (who 
were freely consulted) had to think 
the problem through. 

They ultimately reduced their 
findings and recommendations to two 
pages of typewritten copy. Then they 
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L. T. WHITE 


"What does the customer want?" That 
question has preceded every act of crea- 
tive salesmanship by L. T. White since he 
went to work for H. L. Doherty, founder of 
Cities Service Co., in Tonawanda, N. Y., 


As a staff adviser, Mr. White scans the 
entire sales field for profitable ideas which 
can be adapted to the business of selling 
oil. In his search for profit-making manage- 
ment ideas, Mr. White has asked hundreds 
of top management men: "Why did you 
succeed—or fail—in selling your ideas to 
company policy makers?" Mr. White sets 
forth the answers in this article. 


every separate division of the pro- 
posed appropriation where all the 
facts and figures were presented in 
detail. Unless a specific part of the 
proposed program was challenged, it 
wasn't even necessary for the mem- 
bers of the executive committee to 
wade through the documentation. 

Copies of the proposal were sent 
to all members of the committee in 
advance of the meeting at which ac- 
tion was to be taken. ‘The sales man- 
ager appeared at the meeting, not to 
present his case at length and in what 
might have been boresome detail, but 
to answer questions. His budget was 
okayed in less than an hour. 


The Boss Cheers 


The impression his new approach 
made on the committee was indelible. 
Here was a man who knew his ob- 
jectives, had blueprinted the way to 
get them, had shown management 
how it could not afford to deny him 
the money to follow through. He 
was a salesman. He knew what his 
prospects wanted, and he knew how 
he could provide it. He had his facts. 

Among the case histories which 
provided the material for this article, 
however there are. several which 
demonstrate that resourcefulness, im- 
agination, and showmanship can and 
often do play their part in winning 
approval for sales appropriations. 

There was, for example, the case 
of Mr. B. of Chicago, who came 
before his Board of Directors to ar- 
gue in behalf of an appropriation for 
sales training. At the point where his 
hearers seemed to be divided about 
evenly between those who were sold 
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and those who were not sold, he 
picked up a pad and printed on it 
the word “ TRAINING.” He 
underlined the “A I” and the “N 
G.” Then he said, “This program 
will convert several thousand NG’s 
into A-l’s.” He got his ‘appropria- 
tion. His device wasn’t just a trick 
play. It was something that consoli- 
dated all his previous arguments in 
the minds of his hearers. 

Mr. C, another sales manager, 
went before his Executive Committee 
to ask for the funds to enlarge his 
market research department. He 
knew, in advance, that he was spotted 
on the program for the meeting, near 
the end, after several other presenta- 
tions. He reasoned that his audience 
would be word-bored by that time. 
He felt that he would have to fight 
for attention. He took $600 of his 
own money and spent it for a flashy 
visual presentation. No one knew 
what he planned. His “show” came, 
therefore, in the nature of a surprise. 
His hearers woke up, sat up, listened, 
and were sold. They even rewarded 
him with a patter of applause. He 
used psychology and showmanship. 


"Old Faithful" Wins 


One final example. Mr. P, presi- 
dent of a large manufacturing com- 
pany in the South, who grew up in 
the business, was asked, ‘Which de- 
partment presents its appropriation 
requests with more skill, production 
or sales?” 

This was his answer: 
wins in a walk. 

“Here’s an instance: I hear from 
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the production department that Ma- 
chine No. 17—‘Old Faithful,” they 
call it—is still plugging along, has 
paid for itself many times. The boys 
love it. A little later I’m told com- 
petitors have put in a new model of 
No. 17 but the boys wouldn’t turn 
in the old machine for something 
new-fangled. Then I get reports that 
the competitors’ new model cuts costs 
and improves production. They’re 
making a study, but they hope they 
can justify keeping Old Faithful. 

“Finally I’m handed a requisition, 
with tears in the eyes of the pre- 
senter. They hate to say it, but Old 
17 must go... . 


Price Before Benefit? 


‘““Now, when the sales department 
wants something, they're likely to 
catch me when I’m on my way to 
the elevator some evening, with a 
casual suggestion like this: ‘Boss, 
take a look around the _ reception 
room and. sales offices. Don’t you 
think we ought to paint up, get some 
new furniture and carpets?’ 

“T say, ‘What would it cost?’ 
They answer, ‘Oh, we don’t know 
exactly. Maybe around 10 thousand 
dollars.’ (They give me the price be- 
fore they give me the benefit. ) 

“What makes me sore is that the 
sales department knows better. We 
make machinery too. They sell our 
machines by that subtle, smooth, care- 
ful method used by our production 
department to replace Old 17. They 
just don’t bother to plan their sales 
presentations to the president of the 
company.” 
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NO CAMPAIGN ... was waged by the winner, but 
‘Thomas J. Cochrane won the election. At a recent meeting 
of the American Newspaper Advertising Network, the 
membership voted Mr. C. into its number one post. He's 
president of a newspaper network which includes 38 basic 
and eight associate newspapers in 43 markets across the 
country. [heir combined circulation: better than 12 million 
daily, 16 million on Sunday. That’s a lot of people to talk 
for. But Cochrane’s used to speaking for and to hordes of 
people. He’s advertising manager of the New York Daily 
News, which has a tidy little circulation itself. “Tom 
Cochrane has been with the News since its inception. He 
was one of a small group of men whom Captain Patterson 
brought from the Chicago Tribune in 1919 to launch one 
of the best known of the tabloids. He was the first full- 
time member of the paper’s advertising staff, took leave of 
absence for war service as a lieutenant colonel in the In- 
telligence Branch of the Second Service Command. He re- 
turned to the News in '46. 
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PAINTER'S COLIC ... will never get William MI. 
Stuart, president of Martin-Senour Co., Chicago! He's 
been named “Industry Man of the Year” by the Retail 
Paint and Wallpaper Distributors of America, Inc., in 
recognition of his services to the industry in developing the 
fabulous Nu-Hue paint line—one thousand custom colors, 
which customers choose from indexed samples and which 
are mixed on the spot from six basic colors by a special 
machine. There’s no chance for trial and error. This paint 
revolution accounts for the fact that swank decorating 
magazines have devoted whole issues to rooms done around 
colors of the line; that the staid old Metropolitan Museum, 
no less, has done over the Greek and Egyptian wings in 
Nu-Hue colors. The association felt that Mr. Stuart and 
Martin-Senour have made possible decorative styles in 
which the selection of proper background colors are essen- 
tial. And dealers can supply 1,000 colors without carrying 
a huge stock of paint, thanks to the new patented paint- 
mixing machine. It comes in two sizes. 


the News . 


BY HARRY WOODWARD, JR. 


an 
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LOOKING FOR A BIG MAN ..... to captain the new (first issue off the 
presses January 25) Dell Publication, Sports Jllustrated, canny, smooth 
George Delacorte (left), president of Dell, got the biggest he could find. He’s 
the almost legendary sports writer Stanley Woodward. Stan is a big man in 
every respect—six feet two, he weighs 220—and he’ll be best known to the 
public as the New York Herald Tribune's sports mentor for 18 years. A frus- 
trated football player in his college days (weak eyes), he turned to writing 
about sports, has authored countless stories, articles, won the annual Marsh 
and Ehre Award for the best sports news story of ’47. He and Delacorte, 
Sports Illustrated's publisher, are fashioning a magazine printed entirely in 
rotogravure, rich in color, Life- size. There'll be a 50-50 combination of art 
and text, with top sports writers covering their special beats. Delacorte is 
something of a sportsman himself; last year won doubles honors, at the 


National Publishers Association ‘Tennis “Tournament. 
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BACK IN THE SADDLE AGAIN .. . ‘Iwo decades 
ago C. Kingsley (known as King) Woodbridge was 
president of Dictaphone Corp. ‘Though he’s quick on the 
trigger when it comes to pointing out that he never 
really strayed trom the range (He remained in constant 
relationship with the company.), he left in 1927, went 
to Kelvinator. Kel was in the red; King Woodbridge, 
who has a knack for salvaging anaemic industries and 
pumping red blood into them, reorganized the company, 
got it on a profitable basis. And now, 21 years later, 
Woodbridge has come home. Again he’s Dictaphone’s 
president. Son of a New Hampshire Congregational 
minister, he’s education-minded; Dartmouth, class of 
04+, he counts as one of his most pleasant exra-mural 
activities, the trusteeship of a girl’s college. He’s an in- 
detatigable club member—is one of several Americans 
holding membership in London's exclusive 30 Club; so- 
called because only 30 distinguished gents constitute the 


Organization s entire membership. 
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5-Week Demonstration Drive Nets 
$2,582,800 in Sales for Bendix 


Based on an interview with JOSEPH L. ARMSTRONG 


National Merchandise Manager, Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 


The idea was simple: To every woman who came in for a 
machine demonstration, Bendix offered a free Cannon 
towel. Results were phenomenal. The company used 41 
carloads of towels, came out with a list of 423,799 pros- 


pects as a bonus. Here's the complete campaign story. 


Dealers selling Bendix home appli- 
ances, +,374 of them participating, 
gave demonstrations to 975,380 
women during a three-week autumn 
promotion. ‘The immediate result 
was 4,663 washers sold at an average 
price of $300 each, total sales $1,- 
398,900; 656 dryers at an average 
of $230, sales $150,880; 681 ironers, 
$230 each, for $156,630. The fol- 
low-up sales, coming within a fort- 
night, moved 2,413 additional wash- 
ers, 359 dryers, and 304 additional 
ironers. ‘These total over-all sales 
amounted to $2,582,800. To top it 
all, dealers reported that they still 
had on their books 423,779 live pros- 
pects, all gained during the drive. 

The promotion was called the 
Bendix “Cannon Brigade.” Every 
woman who attended a demonstra- 
tion was presented with a terry cloth 
bath towel made by Cannon Mills, 


SHOWMANSHIP: The Cannon towel premium brought the ladies to Bam- 
berger'’s, Newark, N. J., where they saw a Bendix demonstration and skit. 


Inc., 20x40 in size. ‘The theory was 
that the name and address of a wom- 
an sufficiently interested to go to a 
dealer’s store for a demonstration was 
worth the price of a towel. ‘The tow- 
els came in a variety of colors and 
designs. 

“Sales results prove the Bendix 
Cannon Brigade to be the most suc- 
cessful promotion in the history of 
Bendix Home Appliances, Inc.,” says 
Joseph L. Armstrong, national mer- 
chandising manager. ‘The going 
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rates of participating stores were 
stepped up from two to 70 times. 

“Besides its salutary effect on 
over-all sales to consumers, the pro- 
motion revitalized numerous dealers, 
giving them the spark they needed 
to get back into real specialty selling. 
There is no doubt that the most im- 
portant by-product of the campaign 
was revitalization of dealers. 

“The Bendix Cannon Brigade had 
wide appeal to distributors, dealers 
and the public. It was spectacular, 
nation-wide and popular with women 
who always enjoy getting something 
for nothing. It accomplished what 
we wanted it to accomplish: to give 
our dealers an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate our product to the maximum 
number of people in the shortest 
time. 

“The real value from“this promo- 
tion was not the immediate sales, 
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but the vast number of interested 
prospects whose names we acquired. 
They constitute a tremendous lever 
for our dealers to hire more salesmen 
for the follow-ups, especially in view 
of the interpretation of Regulation 
W permitting the installation of ma- 
jor appliances on trial.” 

Cost of the towels was apportioned 
between the Bendix company, the dis- 
tributors and the dealers. It was 
spread in this way: Bendix 12 cents, 
distributors 12 cents, and dealers 2+ 
cents. “The company’s total purchase 
order was 1,310,000 towels. By the 
end of the drive the dealers had 
taken every one of them. ‘There are 
36,000 towels in a carload; 41 car- 
loads in the campaign! 

Promotion for the store traffic 
building campaign was started well 
in advance of the actual demonstra- 
tions. ‘This got under way on Sep- 
tember 7 and was supported with na- 
tional magazine advertising, selec- 
tive broadcasting (formerly called 
“Spot’’), newspaper space and point- 
of-sale promotional aids. ‘The pro- 
gram was based on the Bendix axiom: 
“Mass demonstrations make sales.”’ 


Extensive Advertising 


National magazine advertising, an- 
other first for a trafic premium pro- 
motion, broke in the September 11 
issue of The Saturday Evening Post 
and the September 18 issue of Col- 
lier’s. In dealer cities, newspaper ad- 
vertising was used. Mats of 1,200 
lines for joint signatures of partici- 
pating dealers, and 40- and 20-inch 
mats for individual dealers were 
widely used. Selective broadcasting, 
handbills, truck banners, window 
streamers, direct mail pieces, tele- 
phone canvass helped advertise the 
Bendix Cannon Brigade. 

Available to all dealers in a 
package were the window streamers 
and spots, the banners to suspend on 
a 50-foot clothesline, easeled cards and 
miscellaneous props. All told, more 
than 6,000,000 printed pieces were 
designed and produced. Bendix made 
available more than 33 miles of 
clothesline and 50,000 clothespins. 

As a rule, distributors and dealers 
concentrated the promotion into 
three-day capsules for fear that they 
might run out of towels if it ran 
tor longer periods. ‘The promotion 
was repeated in direct relationship to 
the towel supply. Early reports 
showed that an average of 15 
washers, dryers or ironers were sold 
by participating dealers. Mr. Arm- 
Strong predicts that this average will 
rise as prospects are followed up. 

Numerous reports indicate a ratio 
of four prospective purchasers for 
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THEY CAME... THEY SAW .. . THEY BOUGHT: Over-and-over again that's 
the report Bendix dealers gave on their tested premium offer. Some women were 


so intrigued that they were on hand even before the opening hour of the store. 


TRAFFIC BUILDING PREMIUM: Mountains of Cannon towels were processed 
in the warehouse during the Bendix “Cannon Brigade" promotion. There are 


36,000 towels to the carload and 41 carloads were shipped during the campaign. 


every 25 towels given away. Many 
dealers have told of unusual sales 
successes. Modern Home Appliance, 
Shrewsbury, Mass., sold three Ben- 
dix washers with the last four towels 
given away. 

Wilson & Fields, Inc., San Ber- 
nadino, Calif., reported 226 towels 
given away to bonafide potential cus- 
tomers “with eight Bendix washers 
sold and 46 appraisals to be made on 
future dates.” Also: A blind man sat 


through the Bendix demonstration, 
got his towel, and though he didn’t 
seem a likely prospect for a Bendix, 
he did buy $150 worth of mattress 
and box springs from the dealer’s fur- 
niture department. 

Tire Sales Co., Burlington, N. C., 
demonstrated to 1,500 women in two 
days and immediately sold 20 
washers, 5 dryers and 3 ironers. 

Well in advance of the opening 
campaign the dealers were given de- 
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tailed step-by-step instructions cover- 
ing all phases of the recommended 
procedure. Instructions opened up 
with the admonition: ‘‘Prepare to get 
your Bendix business rolling. You 
have just enrolled in the most power- 
ful trafic building program ever 
launched in the entire history of our 
industry. Here are the things for 
you to do so that you can be sure to 
get the largest number of Bendix 
sales for your stores: 


Instruction Given 


«e 


1. Arrange with your local news- 
paper for the space you will need. 

“2. If you will have selective 
broadcasting, get time reserved with 
your radio station. 

“3. Arrange for distribution and 
imprinting of handbills that will come 
in your promotion package. 

“4. Be sure your Bendix washer 
model B-215 is hooked up to hot and 
cold water and to drain. Have soap, 
softener and clothes ready to demon- 
state. 

5. Be sure your Bendix selling de- 
partment is in order and chairs are 
provided. 

“6. Have dryer and ironer in place 
ready to demonstrate. 

“7, Get your salespeople on their 
toes and ready to give a complete 
Bendix demonstration. 

“8. Get your mailing list in order. 

“9. Prepare a list for telephone 
canvass. 

“10. Contact special groups such as 
women’s clubs and church organiza- 
tions which you might like to invite. 

“11. Make plans for following up 
prospects. You will develop a red 
hot list during the promotion. Don’t 
let them cool off. Get out and get 
the order signed. 

“12. Further suggestions and in- 
structions will come in your promo- 
tion package.” 


A Proven Program 


“This is a proven, tested program,” 
the announcement continued. ‘“Noth- 
ing can stop you from attaining tre- 
mendous sales results and wonderful 
profits if you just get in there and 
pitch. Without a doubt you can set 
a new sales record for your store with 
the Bendix Cannon Brigade promo- 
tion.” 

Originally the plan was to limit 
the demonstrations to 4,200 hand- 
picked dealers, the best in the Nation, 
and so 4,200 sales promotion pack- 
ages were made up. Each package 
contained the following pieces: 

Window streamers, +; clothes line 
pennants, 8; easel window or store 
cards, 2; truck banner, 1; handbills, 
500; registration cards, 400; sug- 
gested letter for customer list; sug- 
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gested post card invitation; selective 
broadcasting; telephone canvass plan; 
recommendations for the promotion; 
newspaper mats, 40”; clotheslines, 50 
feet; clothespins, 12; publicity re- 
leases; a wall banner, 50 inches. 

Each of these packages was de- 
livered to distributors, wrapped in a 
single package, containing all the sell- 
ing pieces listed above, ready for re- 
shipment to dealers. The price, $7.50 
per package, resold to dealers at the 
same price. 

Distributors were sent, well in ad- 
vance of the opening drive, a series 
of letters urging them to take va- 
rious outlined actions. One of these 
titled, “Warning to All Distribu- 
tors,” is enough to show the general 
technique employed. It says: 

“The Cannon Brigade is not a 
promotion to give away towels. It is 
a promotion to develop prospects for 
Bendix Automatic Laundry Equip- 
ment ! 


Wholesalers Participated 


“We realize that distributor per- 
sonnel can not supervise the promo- 
tion in every store. So it is of the ut- 
most importance that you make sure 
that your wholesale men arrange the 
following with each dealer prior to 
the beginning of his promotion: 

“1. Make sure that the Bendix 
Window is going in on schedule. 

“2. Check and see that the dealer 
has arranged for getting plenty of 
chairs and rearranges his floor mer- 
chandise to accommodate a_ large 
group. 

3. ‘Talk this promotion up to the 
dealers’ salesmen and get them en- 
thusiastic over the plan. Explain to 
them that if they move in near the 
close of each demonstration and start 
to close sales, it’s going to mean extra 
money in their pockets. 

“4. Make sure that newspaper ads 
and _ selective broadcasting are 
scheduled properly. 

“5. Be sure that the dealer and 
salesman can operate the soap injector 
properly, and fully understand it. 

“6. Mail a copy of the attached let- 
ter, on your own letterhead, to each 
dealer participating. 

“In test cities where this promo- 
tion has been run, we learned many 
things. In order to help you stage 
this promotion most effectively, here 
are some ‘do’s and don'ts’ which have 
been found to be successful: 

“1. Demonstrations should be 
scheduled every hour or half hour. 
A printed schedule should be placed 
in your window and near your 
Bendix selling department. 

“2. Registration cards should be 
passed out to spectators at the begin- 
ning of the demonstration. Follow- 


ing the demonstration you give each 
person a towel when you collect her 
registration card. ‘This keeps people 
who walk in near the end of a demon- 
stration from getting towels. 

“3. Registration cards should be 
picked up by the salesman one at a 
time, and he should talk to each wo- 
man individually at that time, dis- 
cussing the age of her old washer, the 
store trade-in policy, and the terms 
that are available. ‘This allows him 
to classify each prospect in writing 
on the registration card. 

“4, House-to-house follow-up of 
good prospects should be done im 
mediately while the Bendix demon- 
stration is still fresh in their minds. 

“5. Remind salesmen that they 
should move in at the close of the 
demonstration so that the demonstra- 
tor can refer ‘hot’ prospects directly 
to the salesman who can help close 
sales, discuss trade-in values, early 
appointments, terms, etc. 

“6. One appliance store in Duluth, 
Minn., put on an hour demonstra- 
tion showing the washer, dryer and 
ironer. The management served 
coffee and doughnuts during the 
demonstration and had a drawing at 
the close of each day for a small 
prize. Prospects contacted after see- 
ing this thorough demonstration at 
this store ~vere most receptive. 


One Promotion Stunt 


“ur 


7. While running the Cannon 
Brigade promotion, a dealer in Burl- 
ington, la., created additional traffic 
by putting a Bendix washer on the 
sidewalk in front of his store, with 
a sign on it calling attention to the 
demonstration going on inside. 

“8. A complete Bendix window 
and department featuring towels, 
clothesline and other promotional ma- 
terial included in your package is an- 
other ‘must’ if you are to get the ut- 
most in sales. 

“9. New men should be hired im- 
mediately so that intensive follow-up 
of prospects can be accomplished.” 

If he would just follow through 
with all of the above “easy rules,” 
the dealer was told, the Bendix Can- 
non Brigade promotion was bound to 
go down in history as the greatest 
premium sales-getter ever staged. In 
every test city, the letter continued, 
the plan was a phenomenal success. 

“That was not boasting,” says Mr. 
Armstrong. “Wherever the distribu- 
tors and dealers did follow through, 
step by step, using the program ex- 
actly as outlined, they got remark- 
able results. Initial sales were good. 
Immediate follow-ups got more re- 
sults. They have long lists of live 
prospects which are bound to mean 
more sales and profits for months.” 
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Take A Look At 
A Brand New Market 


BY ELLIOT MARPLE 


Because its early reason-for-being was shrouded under a 


Government ''top secret'’ mandate, little has appeared in 


public prints about the tri-city area made up of Richland, 
Kennewick and Pasco, Wash. Sixty thousand people now 


live there. Cause of this mushroom growth: the atom bomb. 


Atomic energy, water and western 
boldness are remaking a big chunk of 
the desert in the southwestern part 
of the State of Washington. A new 
and largely unrecognized market has 
sprung up there. 

Three sister cities—Richland, Ken- 
newick and Pasco—make up this 
market. ‘ogether they have a popu- 
lation of close to 60,000, nearly 10 
times their pre-war size. Local busi- 
nessmen call this area the fourth 
largest market in the state, ranking 
only behind the metropolitan centers 
of Seattle, ‘lacoma and Spokane, a 
statement open to challenge, but in- 
dicative of the area’s tremendous 
growth. 

Government secrecy kept this re- 
gion from telling its story during the 
war. Fresh expansion during the past 
year came so rapidly that few na- 
tional manufacturers or distributors 
are now aware of the new market or 
of its exceptional potential in the 
years ahead. And because the market 
has gone unrecognized, merchants re- 
port unusual difficulty in getting na- 
tional brands. 

The atom bomb gave this market 
its current boost. Hanford, site of the 
Government's plutonium works, lies 
at the edge of the area. Richland is 
the administrative city for the Han- 
ford works. 

Early in 1943 Richland and Han- 
ford were just two bedraggled towns 
in a weary stretch of pungent sage- 
brush and desert grass along the 
Columbia River. Then the construc- 
tion of the plutonium works began, 
and Hanford at its height was a tar- 
paper metropolis of 51,000 persons. 
But when the atomic plant began to 
produce plutonium from uranium, no 
one was allowed to live in Hanford. 
Living quarters were removed and 
Hanford is only a ghost town. 
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‘Twenty-five miles south of Han- 
ford, on the edge of the Govern- 
ment’s 630-square-mile reservation, is 
Richland. Here live the families of 
men and women employed in the plu- 
tonium works—in the offices of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, or its 
operating agency, General Electric 
Co., and in the city itself. 


Population Estimates 


After the war, Richland’s popula- 
tion leveled off at about 15,000. Late 
in 1947 the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion announced a vast expansion pro- 
gram, rebuilding the industrial plant 
at Hanford while continuing produc- 
tion of plutonium. Richland, too, was 
to be expanded into a permanent city 
of 25,000 to 26,000 residents. 


This expansion is now in full 
swing. No official dollar tag has ever 
been placed on the new project as a 
measure of size, but this much the 
Atomic Energy Commission has said: 
The original plant at Hanford cost 
$350 million; new construction is 
bigger and ranks as “one of the larg- 
est construction programs ever un- 
dertaken by the Government in 
peacetime.” Senator Harry Cain of 
Washington says that current ex- 
penditures are at the rate of $20 
million a month and that for 1948- 
49 the Hanford appropriation is $399 
million. 

Currently between 16,000 and 
17,000 construction workers are em- 
ployed. Just to help provide living 
facilities for them, the Commission 
built a temporary town, North Rich- 
land, on the edge of Richland. North 
Richland has 13,000 residents and a 
business district. Its trailer court, 
called the largest in the country, can 
hold 2,000 trailers. The town is ex- 
pected to maintain its present popu- 
lation for two to three years and then 
will probably decline to zero about 
1953. 

Unable to find living space in 
North Richland or Richland, several 
thousand construction workers and 
permanent employes have overflowed 
into nearby Kennewick and Pasco. 
These were cities in their own right 
long before the days of the atomic 
bomb, but their growth had been 
slow and their future appeared de- 
pendent largely on bringing irriga- 
tion water to the rich but arid soil 
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THE CHARTMAKERS, INC. 


FAMOUS BUT UNKNOWN: That's how the consumers of this area feel about them- 
selves. Merchandise is doubly scarce because the area is not on enough marketing maps. 
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which stretches out to the distant hills. 

Kennewick borders on the Colum- 
bia River 10 miles downstream from 
Richland. Pre-war its population was 
1,918 (1940 Census). 

Across the Columbia, two miles 
from Kennewick, lies Pasco, rail- 
road center and transportation hub. 
Its site is strategic for any develop- 
ment or the region. 

Pasco :s a mainline division point 
for the Northern Pacific and for the 
Spokane, Portland and Seattle Rail- 
way, which is owned jointly by the 
Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern and affords those lines di- 
rect service between Spokane and 
Portland on the watergrade—and 
south to California. 

Located just above the confluence 
of the Snake River with the Colum- 
bia, Pasco is at the upper end of 
barge transportation from Portland, 
a deep-water port. The Port of Pasco 
maintains docks and facilities for 
petroleum products and wheat. A 
half-dozen barge lines operate to 
Pasco. There are oil storage facilities, 
and Continental Grain Co. has a 
half-million-bushel elevator on Port 
property. 

Pasco is also a freight distribution 
point for a number of long-distance 
truck lines. It is a storage point for 
PictSweet Foods, which has freez- 
ing and canning plants in south- 
western Washington. 


Pasco and Kennewick, growing 
with Richland and suffering tremen- 
dous growing pains, are not de- 
pendent alone on the plutonium 
works for their future. The Govern- 
ment recently has undertaken a series 
of reclamation projects that will re- 
make the economy of a vast area in 
central Washington. Pasco and Ken- 
newick will participate in this de- 
velopment. 


Irrigation Project 


Pasco is located at the southern 
end of the million-acre Columbia 
Basin irrigation project, said to be 
the largest irrigation enterprise in 
the world. This project will take 
water from behind Grand Coulee 
Dam, carry it 50 miles via canal and 
canyon and then spread it over an 
area 60 miles wide and 85 miles 
north and south at the longest point. 
In this broad area there lived only 
10,000 persons in 1940. With irriga- 
tion and intensive farming. Federal 
reclamation officials estimate that in 
time the population may build up to 
somewhere between 250,000 and 
400,000 persons. 

South of Pasco, *he Government 
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NEW LIFE: Grand Coulee 
Dam will feed a new irriga- 
tion setup via canal and 
canyon around Pasco, Wash. 


began this year construction of the 
McNary Dam, for power, navigation 
and irrigation, the first dam thrown 
across the Columbia since Grand 
Coulee. This is a $227 million un- 
dertaking. Pasco and Kennewick are 
the nearest cities. 

Up the Snake River from Pasco, 
four dams have been authorized by 
Congress, and Federal funds were 
provided this year for preliminary 
work on the first of these, Ice Harbor 
Dam, 10 miles from Pasco. Full de- 
velopment on the Snake is years 
away. 

‘Today in Pasco, Kennewick and 
Richland, the biggest single industry 
is construction—construction at the 
plutonium works, construction of 
dams and irrigation projects, and 
construction of permanent housing, 
stores, warehouses, schools, hospitals, 
water and sewage works, and other 
facilities incident to the creation of a 
new urban center. 

Among the three cities, the heavi- 
est construction is in Richland. Few 
cities have been laid out with the 
care and detail of Richland, where 
every inch of land is Government 
owned. When General Electric took 
over the plutonium operation last 
year, it set out to establish a master 
plan for immediate construction of a 
permanent city of 25,000, with room 
to expand to 35,000 

Richland has been laid out with 
plenty of elbow room, and now a 
second business district will be built, 
one mile from the present business 


district. ‘This arrangement will pre- 
vent trafic and parking problems. 

In appearance today Richland is a 
green oasis. Though not yet five 
years oll, it has the neat, orderly 
appearance suggestive of a New Eng- 
land village that was settled long ago 
and expects to go on indefinitely. It 
is a city of permanent residences, 
green lawns and young shade trees. 
Once called the “village” as part of 
its wartime disguise, it has grown to 
20,000 population but still retains 
the flavor of a closely-knit village. 

Most Richland houses are of single 
family design. There are some du- 
plexes and some garden court apart- 
ments. About 1,000 new houses have 
been added this year and another 
1,000 houses of ranch-type design are 
scheduled for completion by March 
1. Radiant panel heating is common. 

During the war, the Government 
constructed and leased business build- 
ings in Richland. Now, as part of 
permanent expansion, General Elec- 
tric is making long-term leases which 
will enable business houses to erect 
their own buildings and shops. The 
number of business establishments is 
being increased from 38 to 132. 


The Ideal Town 


The master plan indicates exactly 
how many stores the town should 
have and of what type—11 grocery 
and meat markets, for example; two 
department stores, two furniture 
stores, three men’s and boys’ clothing 
stores, three women’s ready-to-wear 
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SPEAKING OF GIRLS . . . We'd like to recommend this one. She’s calm. She’s courteous. 


She’s competent. Her job is to get your call through, quickly and accurately, wherever you 


want it to go. She’s one of 250,000 girls who help to give you good service, day and 


night, seven days a week. She’s your telephone operator . . . Bell Telephone System. 


stores, one fur shop, five new car 
dealers, 11 filling stations, two hard- 
ware stores, and so on through a de- 
tailed allocation based on the needs 
of a city of 25,000. Provision has 
also been made for service industries, 
such as a bakery, nursery, green- 
house, laundry, dry-cleaning plant, 
and public storage warehouse. 

General Electric is in the process 
now of selecting commercial operators 
by invitations to bid. Bids specify the 
rent as a percentage of gross sales. 
But selection of a commercial opera- 
tor is based as much on his previous 
experience, trade connections, char- 
acter, loyalty and financial resources 
as on his bid. 

The rental covers costs for elec- 
tricity and water (not metered) sew- 
age, police, fire protection, street 
maintenance and also provides a re- 
turn for the use of the land. 

Because of the secrecy at the plu- 
tonium project, all commercial opera- 
tors and their employes are screened 
for security, and a lease may be 
terminated on 30-day notice. 


Economic Security 


Richland merchants know _ this 
about their customers: Each family 
in town is employed at steady work. 
Credit risks are at a minimum. 

Richland and North Richland have 
no city government. They are ad- 
ministered by General Electric for 
the Government. Rut GE and the 
Atomic Energy Commission are in- 


cently estimated that their rents were 
about 25% under the average of out- 
side cities. 

Richland’s expansion is _ being 
matched in Kennewick and Pasco. 
Here, too, housing is the big shortage, 
and as that is met, there are critical 
shortages in schools and other com- 
munity services. 

There are trailer camps in both 
Kennewick and Pasco and along the 
highways from Richland. This year 
it is expected that between 200 and 
300 single houses will be built in 
Pasco and nearly 1,000 at Kenne- 
wick. ‘These are standardized single 
houses, generally with two bedrooms, 
selling for around $8,000 to $10,- 
000. Many are of concrete blocks 
with radiant heating through the 
floor. 

Rents, like all living costs in a 
boom area, are high. Apartments, if 
you can find one, bring $75 to $125. 
The same is true of houses. A check 
in a Negro trailer camp in Pasco 
showed rents averaged around $75 
a month. 

Pasco is building a new water fil- 
tration plant and county health cen- 
ter. Kennewick is balloting soon on 
construction of a new hospital. 

Commercial construction is racing 
along in both cities. Retail shops are 
being added, and in Pasco a law 


office building is going up. The Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Seattle, 
is erecting in Kennewick a $350,000 
building for its branch. 


THIS IS RICHLAND: It's the administrative center for the Hanford atomic 
works. With a present population of 20,000, Richland is building to 25,000. 


tent on introducing as much citizen 
responsibility as possible. 

At present, Richland housing ren- 
tals run well below prices charged 
for a comparable housing in older 
cities. A two- or three-bedroom house 
will rent for $50 to $75 a month, in- 
cluding utilities. The most expensive 
house, one with four bedrooms, rents 
for $85. Administrative officials re- 
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A new telephone building in Pasco 
is nearly completed. The building and 
dial equipment will cost nearly $1 
million. Sears, Roebuck & Co. has 
bought a site in Pasco and has an- 
nounced plans for a $1,500,000 de- 
partment and farm store, the com- 
pany’s first in the 130-mile stretch 
between Yakima on the west and 
Walla Walla on the east. 


‘lwo wholesale houses are building 
warehouses in Pasco. One is the Se- 
attle Mardware Co., one of the 
oldest wholesalers in the state, now 
building in Pasco its first distribution 
center outside Seattle. The company 
sells major appliances. The second is 
Hudson-Duncan,_ Inc., wholesale 
grocers of Portland. 


New Distribution Center 


Establishment of wholesale ware- 
houses in Pasco is significant. ‘Tra- 
ditionally, the pattern of distribution 
has been from Seattle and Yakima 
eastward to the Columbia River at 
Kennewick; from Spokane and 
Walla Walla westward to the Co- 
lumbia River at Pasco; up the Co- 
lumbia from Portland. With increase 
in population, the Tri-City is becom- 
ing a new center of distribution. 

How big is this Tri-City market— 
Richland, Pasco and Kennewick? 
There is no sure answer. It does not 
stand still long enough for a count. 

Within the Tri-City area, the cur- 
rent population estimate runs around 
63,000. That’s based on Atomic En- 
ergy Commission figures of 13,000 
for North Richland and 20,000 for 
Richland; “certified” Chamber of 
Commerce estimates of 7,000 within 
Kennewick plus 8,500 in the retail 
trading zone, and 8,0U0 in Pasco plus 
6,500 in the retail trading zone. 

The figures for Pasco and Kenne- 
wick are generous. They will prob- 
ably become accurate as the area ex- 
pands. For the present, however, the 
Tri-City claim to be the fourth larg- 
est population center in Washington 
will draw quick dispute from Ya- 
kima, a solidly established agricul- 
tural center 80 miles up the Yakima 
River. 

The Tri-City area is a region of 
high income, for these are days of 
substantial pay for construction work- 
ers. Union scale for carpenters at 
Richland went to $2.06 an hour in 
August. Much of the construction for 
the Atomic Energy Commission is 
on a six-day week, with overtime for 
Saturday. That boosts earnings 
sharply. Indeed, merchants in Ken- 
newick and Pasco protest that it's 
hard for them to keep their help in 
the face of big earnings in Richland 
and Hanford. 

Those who live in Richland are 
primarily scientists, engineers and 
skilled craftsmen, and the administra- 
tive staffs. The average salary for 
all employes, both in construction and 
operation, the Atomic Commission 
estimates, is $4,200. For the opera- 
tions personnel alone, almost all of 
whom are on a 40-hour week, and 
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in fact as well as in name 


Paper-making for more than half a century has resulted 

in the acquisition of facilities and the development of 

techniques that keep Champion in the vanguard of the 

industry. Champion service is equally as dependable as 
are Champion papers. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPAN Y 
General Offices: Hamilton, Ohio 


Mills at Hamilton, Ohio, Canton, N. C., and Houston, Texas 
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MEN WHO MEAN 
BUSINESS... 


~ 


SP MERCHANDISING MANAGER 


ASSISTANT BUYER 


f 
‘ 


SPECIALTY STORE OWNER \, 


Men—and women—who mean business read 
trade magazines that meam business. To 
top-level retail executives in twelve special- 
ized merchandising fields that means 


The BEAWMPa ee Specialized 
Merchandising Magazines... 


HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW - COSMETICS & TOILETRIES 
HOME FURNISHINGS MERCHANDISING - HANDBAG BUYER 
LUGGAGE & LEATHER GOODS - NOTION & NOVELTY REVIEW 
CROCKERY & GLASS JOURNAL + AIRPORTS & AIR CARRIERS 
CORSET & UNDERWEAR REVIEW + LINENS & DOMESTICS 
INFANTS’ & CHILDREN’S REVIEW - FASHION ACCESSORIES 


Because each of these Haire Publications is 
sell-ective in its service to one specific field 
only, each is more effective in influencing a 
specialized audience in its field. Advertising 
in the Haire Publication that reaches your 
own particular market, you can make those 
men—and women—who mean business... 


MEAN BUSINESS 
FOR YOU! 


HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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including lower salaried brackets, 
such as clerical workers, patrolmen 
and janitors, the average is $3,800. 

Bank debits indicate business 
growth at a glance. Total bank debits 
in the Tri-City area last year were 
$176,319,000. For the first nine 
months of this year, debits reached 
$192,740,000, somewhat better than 
10 times the bank debits for all of 
1940. At the present rate, debits for 
1948 will be substantially above 
$250,000,000. 

Significant of business development 
within Pasco and Kennewick, the 
clearings of banks in those two cities 
last year accounted for slightly less 
than half of the Tri-City total. But 
in the first nine months of 1948, 
Pasco-Kennewick earnings had 
jumped to 52% of the Tri-City total. 

As in all western towns during 
their early days of in-migration and 
expansion, there’s a young and ven- 
turesome pop'lation. You seldom see 
a gray head. In Richland the aver- 
age age is placed at not more than 
40; the birthrate is called the highest 
in the United States. 

Because pre-war figures on popu- 
lation, buying power and sales are 
obsolete, merchants complain that 
they cannot get their share of sup- 
plies. Individually, merchants have 
worked on their suppliers for better 
allocations; a few report good results. 
There has been no collective program 
on behalf of all retailers. 

General Electric, in keeping with 
its nation-wide practice, allows its 
employes to buy G-E products at 
20% off list. It also has revised its 
allocations, recognizing the new 
population. But with G-E appliances 
still scarce, credit slips for 20% 
cause some grumbling, and one dealer 
has given up the G-E line. 


Soft Goods Shortages 


There have been shortages in soft 
goods, too. To meet this problem, 
M. G. Swain, manager of the C. C. 
Anderson Department Store in Rich- 
land (one of the Allied Stores), 
wrote individual letters to 500 sup- 
pliers last March. He told them how 
Richland is growing and he asked for 
larger allocations. Response was ex- 
cellent. Ninety per cent of the letters 
drew a personal reply, and the mer- 
chandise came in better, too. 

Shortage of new automobiles is 
particularly troublesome, for in this 
area a car is the key to outside diver- 
sion. The situation varies widely 
among makes. 

The Pasco Automobile Co. receives 
a special allocation of five Chevrolets 
a month for sales solely to residents 


of Richland. General Motors, hav- 
ing no dealers in Richland, makes a 
similar allocation to dealers in Walla 
Walla, Prosser, Sunnyside, and Ya- 
kima. Sales on these allocations are 
made only to certified residents of 


Richland. 


Census Difficulties 


Lack of recognition from national 
manufacturers and advertisers 
plagues media of the Tri-City area, 
too. In a typical instance, lorenzen 
and Thompson, newspaper represent- 
atives for the daily Tri-City Herald, 
working on a New York advertiser, 
reported that the prospective adver- 
tiser asked how could there possibly 
be 61,000 persons in an area where 
the 1940 Census showed only 6,039? 
Only when the detailed story of the 
Tri-Cities had been laid before the 
advertiser was the _— schedule 
established. 

Kennewick has a weekly paper, the 
Courier-Reporter. In Richland, the 
Villagers, Inc., a non-profit civic en- 
terprise publishes the weekly Villager. 
General Electric also publishes a 
weekly tabloid-size house organ, the 
Hanford Works News. 

There is one_ radio _ station, 
KPKW,, in Pasco, established in 1945 
and ownell and operated by Western 
Radio Corp. Station KWIE has been 
authorized at Pasco. It’s to be opened 
early in 1949. 

Hayward-Larkin, Inc., Spokane, 
offers standard poster and painted 
bulletin service. The firm has 90 
units in and around Pasco and Ken- 
newick and on the highway into 
Richland. It plans to add 40 more 
by spring. The Government permits 
no outdoor posters in Richland and 
North Richland. 

Something of the turmoil and 
speed of growth is indicated by land 
values in a stretch known as the Rich- 
land “Y,” a high-traffic area where 
the highway from Richland joins the 
main stem into Kennewick. Not too 
long ago the entire business area at 
the “Y” could have been bought for 
$25,000, S. D. Wheeler, one of the 
pioneers there, reports. “Today, he 
says, $1 million would be required 
—if the section could be bought at 
all. Four years ago, he says, a trailer 
court sold for $6,500. It recently re- 
sold at $40,000. 

That’s characteristic of what 
atomic energy, water and _ boldness 
are doing to a stretch of western des- 
ert, a stretch which Michael Straus, 
Commissioner of Reclamation, a few 
weeks ago termed “the lobby of the 
Grand Central Station of the Pacific 
Northwest.” 
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Where can you find the time to do 
a Better Sales Job? 


Some sales executives must feel like the farmer who, 
when offered a book on ‘BETTER FARMING,” said, ‘Heck, 
| haven’t tim2 to farm as well as | know how now!” 


So mavbe there’s some merit in the thought that the busy 
sales executive might he able to get better results out of the 
time he’s got by putting the practitioners of “Ditch-Dig- 


ging” Advertising on his team... 


because “Ditch-Digging” Advertising procedures can help 

him two ways: first. help him with his chore of sales analy- 

sis: second, produce advertising that does so much of the 
telling in selling that his salesmen can use more of their 
costly time for closing. 

Like this: 

1. We review all the specifying and buying influences, in- 
cluding those who are hard for your salesmen to reach. 
(If they aren’t known, we help you unearth them. ) 

2. We find out the viewpoints, prejudices, and confusions 
that cloak your product in the minds of your customers 
and prospects. (Not just, “Like: [] Dislike: [.] Check 
one.” We find out why your customers and prospects 


feel as they do.) 


» 


Then. and only then, we set out to determine what to say. 
to whom. and how often, to impreve the viewpoints and 


reduce the confusions that obstruct low-cost selling. 
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THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. + LExington 2-1790 


SING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY” 


4. We select the best tools for saying various parts of what 
needs to be said (booklets, magazines, newspapers. di- 
rect mail. radio, or any other mechanical means of 
transmitting ideas or information speedily and at low 
cost)—then say it. 


This booklet talks about getting better sales results 
with the same time and effort. 


We've put together a little 20-page booklet called, “ ‘Ditch- 
Digging Advertising That Sells by Helping People Buy.” 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) Its purpose is to help sales executives 
understand how they might get more out of their own and 
their salesmen’s time by adding “Ditch-Digging” Adver- 
tising to their sales force. 

It explains some of the principles and procedures that 
underlie the effective use of advertising as an aid to the 
achievement of objectives like these: 

1. To build more sales volume at lower unit sales cost. 
2. To maintain a sales position. yet reduce unit sales cost. 
3. To improve customer and prospect relations as a sound 


foundation for future business. 


It's free to sales executives inter- 
ested in developing the full power DITCH-DIGGING 


. * -TISING 
of their advertising. ADVERT! 


buy 
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From Shoestrings to Millions: 


The Strategy Behind Hunt Foods 


BY JAMES H. COLLINS 


Short on risk capital, but long on ideas, Norton Simon 
started out in the depths of the depression to build a food 
empire. Today the company has 90 products, sells from 
Coast-to-Coast, and spends two and one-half million a 
year in advertising. This is the story of the management 
methods that made Hunt the fourth largest factor in food. 


In 1932 a San Francisco steel job- 
ber, with $35,000 savings and ideas, 
bought a small orange juice cannery 
in Fullerton, Calif., in the Los An- 
geles area. 

Norton Simon, during the next 10 
years, bought a dozen other Cali- 
fornia canneries, adding their pro- 
duction and most of their equipment 
to Val-Vita Products, Inc. He also 
bought a can-making company. 

In 1943, through stock ownership, 
he acquired the 53-year-old Hunt 
Brothers Packing Co., San Francisco, 
with a national reputation for quality 
fruit products. With that, MIr. 
Simon’s enterprise became Hunt 
Foods, Inc. 


§2 


During the past five years, Hunt 
has moved up to fourth place in its 
industry, with some 90 different 
products. Sales last year were over 
$46 million. 

What management policies brought 
about this growth? What were the 
ideas with which Norton Simon 
started? Suppose you wanted to do 
something along the same line, in 
foods, or other products—is there a 
formula? 

The cold, bare formula works out 
something like this: 

Percent 
1. Long-range, giant-size objec- 

tive—determination to have a 

national business 


2. Improved production — tech- 
niques—engineering ....... 15 
3. Elimination of cat-and-dog 
brands and product diversi- 
fication 
4. One top quality brand for 
snowballing consumer reputa- 


i. stbtdnenebanen shaw’ 15 

5. Of best grade personal equa- 
eee 45 
100 


It might be better to call these 
constituents “constants,” because they 
have been in the Hunt business from 
the start. 

Maybe the determination to have 
a national business among the leaders 
in a great basic industry was the 
first “constant.” Frederick R. Weis- 
man, 35-year-old president of the 
company, regards it as most impor- 
tant—perhaps the No. | manage- 
ment policy. That could easily have 
been a strong wish, but Mr. Simon 
had ideas for implementing it. The 
first thing he did with his first can- 
ning company was to change the 
name to conform to that determina- 
tion, making it a food products com- 
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We're all judges of models and media. Well, here’s 
your opportunity to judge a model medium. Compare the Locally § 
Edited Gravure Magazines feature-by-feature with 


any other magazine or group of magazines. Judge for yourself. 


THE LOCAL TOUCH 
J Each magazine locally edited for 


the readers in its own market. 


CONVENIENCE 
1 order, ] set of positives, 1 bill 


FLEXIBILITY 
Buy entire group, or any com- 
bination. Use different dealer 
lists, etc. 


& SUPERIOR REPRODUCTION 
“Ty Top quality gravure reproduction in 


Ch ie 
4 monotone, duotone, and full color. 


UNIFORMITY - COMPLETE COVERAGE 
Same size, same format. (The eight 4» Each magazine circulated by the 
Locally -Edited Magazines are all B55 market's FIRST newspaper. 

printed at one gravure plant.) “OTT 


Vii TESTED EDITORIAL MAKEUP (7-\ MERCHANDISING 
va "3 Q Editorial text-picture balance for RE Full cooperation by newspapers 
SW thorough readership as well as high j circulating the magazines 
reader traffic. ies 


G LEADERSHIP IN READERSHIP 
=a) / 74) According to recent comparison 
—) surveys. 


Eight weekly newspaper magazines featuring the Locul Touch for highest 
reader interest, for greater advertising value 


ATLANTA JOURNAL © COLUMBUS DISPATCH ® THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN @ INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL © HOUSTON CHRONICLE © NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE-STATES ©® SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 


Total circulation: over 1,660,000 copies each week 


For further information contact any of the tollowing Representatives: Branham Co., Jann & Kelley, John Budd Co., Kelly-Smith Co., O Mara & Ormsbee, Sawyer -Ferguson- Walker Co. 
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pany. So, this egg had a chicken in 
it from the time it was laid. 

Observing the canning industry 
with an outsider’s eye, and making 
comparisons with other industries, 
Steel Jobber Simon saw things that 
were not so plain to the fellow who 
might have grown up in canning, a 
major California business. 

This is a 140-year-old industry, 
going back to the Frenchman, Nico- 
las Appert, who won a large Govern- 
ment prize for the original cooking- 
sealing process. That was in 1809, 
with the world at war, and the 
process was freely given to the world 
by Napoleon. 

Americans, after the Civil War, 
made this process into an industry 
centered in Baltimore. From hand- 
made cans, boiling water sterilization 
and many secrets, during 80 years, it 
has come in for a world of improve- 
ment and added products. Therefore 
it might have been taken for granted 
that the most advanced canneries 
would be models of efficiency. 

Norton Simon didn’t think so. 
From the outside, he cast an apprais- 
ing eye over their equipment. As soon 
as he had a cannery of his own he 
started to organize an engineering 
department, which was something 
new in the business. Within five 
years, he had the first streamlined 
tomato cannery in Fullerton, and a 
little later a streamlined peach plant. 

There was a lot of kitchen work 
in canning 15 years ago—and there 
still is, meaning hand labor. Just the 
other day, the season’s pack of the 
familiar canned tomato was short be- 
cause California lacked workers to 
put up tomatoes in that style. 

Since the 1870's tomatoes have 
come into the cannery to be handled 
in many ways—all sequences of 
kitchen operations. They were 
washed, peeled, cored, graded, filled, 
sealed, cooked, labeled, warehoused 
on their way in pans, baskets, trays, 
on merry-go-rounds, always step-by- 
step. 

Streamlining takes out kitchen 
drudgery. The fruit comes in at the 
back door and travels over a mass- 
production line, seldom touched by 
hands, if at all. . 

A dozen years ago, when “pallet- 
ing’ sounded medicinal, Norton 
Simon pioneered its use in warehous- 
ing canned foods, to lower handling 
costs. It is now almost universal prac- 
tice in the industry. 

From 1932 to 1943, Mr. Simon 
bought up about a dozen canneries, 
none very well known, moved their 
equipment to Fullerton. In addition 
to improving production with an eye 
toward a national brand, he took 
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CHAIRMAN NORTON SIMON: "The type 
of executive who likes to work under him is 
in his thirties, or maybe his early forties.” 


PRESIDENT F. R. WEISMAN: Age 35, his 
activities are almost entirely in sales and 
distribution. That's where drive will be. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY A. |. WINSTON: 
In his hands, advertising-promotion invest- 
ments have grown 25 times in five years. 


two steps which bore on national 
marketing: 

1. Private 
eliminated. 

2. New products were added for 
diversification. 

From Baltimore days, the canning 
industry has packed the larger pro- 
portion of its product and put it 
away unlabeled, pending sale to 
whomever would buy. The ultimate 
customer was a grocery jobber or 
other distributor who had his label. 
Early canners had no marketing facili- 
ties. They reached consumers through 
the jobber. Nationally known brands 
developed at the turn of the century, 
and today are big business. However, 
private label canning is still big. 

Canneries acquired by Mr. Simon 
up to 1943 were 90% in the private 
label end of the industry. He made 
money in Fullerton, and ploughed it 
all back by purchasing more can- 
neries—for their equipment and for 
diversification of his line. Each can- 
nery which was added increased his 
strength in one or more products. 
None, however, brought any con- 
sumer prestige. 

In the midst of war production, 
Mr. Simon in 1943 acquired the old 
Hunt Brothers Packing Co., with 
a plant at Hayward, in the San Fran- 
cisco area, which is now the com- 
pany’s main plant. 

“Hunt” was the needed label which 
would have to “lie doggo” for two 
more war years. The Hunt brothers, 
Joseph H. and William, had started 
canning fruit in 1890. Over the years 
they built up a national business un- 
der their name for high quality. 
When Jim Dole began canning pine- 
apple in Hawaii, the Hunts were 
exclusive selling agents, successfully 
introducing the competitor who, in 
time, was to displace canned peaches 
as No. 1 canned fruit. 

Norton Simon began buying Hunt 
stock in 1941, and became the largest 
stockholder, president and active man- 
ager in February, 1943. 

Although the Hunt label was na- 
tionally known, its consumer repute 
was limited to a few cities. The 
quantity packed was too small for 
real national distribution. For ex- 
ample, in Los Angeles it was dis- 
tributed (by Young’s Markets) in 
relatively few stores. 

Despite the prestige of the name 
where it was known, the Hunt pack 
was still more than 90° private label 
business. It was sold to jobbers and 
grocery chains. In New York City 
the housewife bought it under the 
White Rose label: in Chicago, she 
knew it as Richelieu. This private 
label business was immediately aban- 
doned, as a necessity of war produc- 


label 


business was 
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Caneaty and complete trade information is 
the life blood of any active hardware busi- 
ness, whether wholesale or retail . . . and 
hardware men know that they can depend 
on Hardware Age to bring them all the 
vital information — while it is still news. 

Only in Hardware Age can they get the 
news of their trade every two weeks. 

Only in Hardware Age can they find the 
many exclusive features that have become 
essential to them.’ 

Only in Hardware Age can hardware 
merchants find so complete an array of the 
product information and sales ideas pre- 


A Chilton ®© Publication 
100 EAST 42nd STREET 


sented in manufacturers’ advertisements. 
Manufacturers place 2-1/3 times as many 
pages in Hardware Age as in any other 
hardware paper. The ad pages are, in fact, 
a veritable check list of live and active 
merchandise. 

That’s why Hardware Age has the largest 
effective circulation . . . and the only wholly 
voluntary, prepaid circulation in the nation- 
al hardware trade paper field. That, too, 
is why advertisers assign 75% of all national 
hardware trade advertising dollars to H ard- 
ware Age. 

They know it is dependable. 


“HARDWARE ‘AGE 


@ Charter Member & 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT HARDWARE MARKET 


DECEMBER 
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tion. Since 1943 virtually all Hunt 
production has been under the Hunt 
Foods label. 

This consolidation under one label, 
that of the packer, facilitated stream- 


line production. Cans and supplies 
were bought in simpler ways; pro- 
duction developed in the conveyor- 
line direction. For the first time in 
Hunt history, raw fruit or vegetables 
could come in at one end, and the 
packaged, labeled product in cases 
ready for shipment came out at the 
other end, and practically started to- 
ward a definite market, if not already 


sold. 


For specific overall coverage of the nation- 
wide bottled milk industry, choose THE MILK 
DEALER. This result-proved executive-read 
business paper has the largest straightline 
ABC circulation of progressive milk dealers, 
and is read by virtually every worthwhile pur- 
chasing unit from coast to coast. It offers 
you a clear cut channel to substantial sales 
at low cost in one of America's top ranking 
food industries. More advertising agencies 
select and more large national advertisers 
use THE MILK DEALER regularly than any 
other dairy industries publication. For 38 
years THE MILK DEALER has helped to 
build and expand the industry. And its 
marketing service to advertisers has been 
equally as helpful and effective as its edi- 
torial service to readers. Wherever you go 


Adding to the efficiency ot produc- 
tion at the Fullerton and Hayward 
plants are adjacent can-making plants 
of the Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine 
Co. These plants manufacture the 
exact size cans needed by the can- 
neries. They deliver them directly to 
the production line via conveyor belt, 
eliminating expensive intermediate 
transportation and handling. 

Quality control became as impor- 
tant a department as equipment en- 
gineering. Laboratory facilities were 
increased, for control as well as re- 
search. A field buying department re- 
placed purchasing through brokers. 


cet ALL 4 in THE MILK INDUSTRY 


First Choice 
of Advertisers and Agencies 


in America's dairyand . . . THE MILK 
DEALER is on sales duty . . . an essential 
working part of the vast network of milk bot- 
tling plants that 
bring America its 
morning-fresh 
bottle of milk. 


Free to advertisers 
and advertising 
agencies: market- 
ing, merchandising 
data, and live sur- 
vey facts to help 
you plan more ef- 
fective advertising 
and increase your 
sales to the dairy 
industries. Lists and 
addressing mailing 
services at moder- 
ate cost. 


Ask for Market Data Survey 


o 


MARKET | 
| DATA fo 
aul SERVICE 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1445 N. FIFTH STREET 


MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 
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Diversification of products was the 
keynote in plant acquisition during 
the next.two or three years, building 
up the present Hunt line of approxi- 
mately 90 products. 

In national distribution, with con- 
sumer advertising, it is of course an 
advantage to have as many related 
products as possible under one label. 
Equally important is the part that 
diversification can play in stabilizing 
such a business, offsetting seasonal 
dips and peaks which have plagued 
the industry from Pere Appert’s time. 

Hunt now has 18 Pacific Coast 
food plants, as well as eastern plants. 
It is second largest in that region, 
and fourth in the Nation. Major pro- 
duction is in the Far West, which 
produces 7+% of the Nation’s canned 
fruits, 99% of its dried fruits, 80% 
of its canned seafoods, 25% of its 
canned vegetables. 

‘Tomato sauce leads as the “‘spear- 
head” product put on the map by 
Hunt. The company is the largest 
packer, with 2,500 cans per minute 
in the season at Hayward alone, for 
which, with other tomato products, 
4,000,000 pounds of tomatoes are 
trucked in daily. 

Horizontal expansion of produc- 
tion facilities has dominated growth 
the past five years, to provide the 
widest possible diversification of 
items 'to sell under the Hunt label. 
Production has been dominantly 
package-size for grocery sale to house- 
wives, with hotel and restaurant sizes 
secondary. 

The advantages of multiple-plant 
production for sale under an adver- 
tised brand are shown in a 1947 sur- 
vey of retail store sales. Advertised 
brands had a stock turnover 52% 
greater than private brands. That was 
up from 21% in 1942. 


“Personal Equation" 


In the Hunt success formula, or 
for the “constants,” if that term is 
preferred, the “personal equation’’ is 
credited with nearly half the success 
to date. It might be called the per- 
sonnel equation. 

In five years there has been a 
driving force that blasted a path to 
present sales of over $46 million— 
up from less than $10 million in 
1943. Net income has risen from 
$180,000 to $2,714,000. Working 
capital was $1 million five years ago, 
and is now over $18 million. The ad- 
vertising appropriation, $91,000 in 
1943, this year ran over $2% million. 
“Driving force” is the correct term. 

Around Hunt offices in Los An- 
geles there are no stated hours for 
executives. Quitting time seems to be 
when a rest is needed, and then they 
disappear in turns for complete re- 
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~ comes this wonderful cooking sauce 
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Hunt-for the 


laxation, beyond reach of telephones. 

Mr. Simon is aggressive, but not 
slapdash. He has shrewd judgment, 
which might mean more than _ his 
drive. He makes quick decisions, but 
they are based on keen analysis of 
conditions. He is a brilliant statis- 
tician, using figures creatively. ‘The 
type of executive who likes to work 
under him is in his thirties, or maybe 
early forties. He is willing to go as 
driven because he knows the driver 
has a practical and immediate objec- 
tive. 

The president of the company, 
Frederick R. Weisman, at 35, is one 
of the youngest heads of a major 
company in the country. His activities 
are almost entirely in sales and dis- 
tribution, the field in which Hunt 
will grow during the next five years 
—that is where the drive will be. 

Secretary of the company is 44- 
year-old Edward Mittelman. 

Hunt Foods production activities 
are all in charge of Irving Goldfeder, 
who is 45. 

Advertising and promotion are in 
charge of Arthur I. Winston, as- 
sistant secretary. The growth of the 
advertising expenditure, nearly 25 
times in five years, means that results 
are closely studied to direct adver- 
tising energy where it will be most 
productive. The spearheading of to- 
mato sauce has been featured in the 
advertising to such an extent that 
even stockholders have asked if their 
company ever advertises any other 
product. 
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EYE TEMPTING: Hunt's 
tomato sauce tin appears 
everywhere, in color as 
often as possible with a 
recipe, It builds the brand. 


In answering, Hunt points to Hunt 
preserve promotion which is of the 
same aggressive spearhead type—but 
at present found only in the Los An- 


success is 
constancy to 
purpose” 


One of secrets of success ~/*** 
in the Automotive After-Market is 


geles market. That is a test campaign, 
to develop a new technique, tried on 
a small scale where the Hunt dis- 
tribution of the spearheaded product 
is greatest. In other favorable areas 
catsup, chili sauce, pickles, and con- 
diments are spearheaded. 

During 1947, the Hunt red label, 
and the slogan “Hunt for the Best,” 
appeared in many untapped market- 
ing areas, and the 1948 advertising 
through Young & Rubicam, Inc., has 
a spearhead—full-color advertisement 
for tomato sauce in Life every week. 
This magazine schedule will be sup- 
plemented by Ladies Home Journal, 
McCall's, Woman's Day, The dA mer- 
ican Weekly, and Good Housekeep- 
ing. (Hunt has the latter magazine's 
seal of approval.) 

‘The marketing job is complex. Be- 
hind all Hunt Foods marketing today 
is a purpose that was formed by Nor- 
ton Simon before he purchased his 
first small California cannery in 1932 
—to build his own national brand on 
a new line of canned and _ related 
foods. 

Ask Hunt executives why a thing 
is done their particular way, and they 
answer, “It helps build the brand.” 

Present advertising is dominantly 
visual. The Hunt tomato sauce tin 
appears everywhere, in color as often 
as possible, with a fresh cooking 
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continuous advertising in 


tiitomouve DIGEST 


First in circulation 


First in readership 


First in reader response 


Over 100,000 Paid Circulation---Largest in the Industry 


e DIGEST 22 EAST 12th STREET 
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HERE IT IS—a rich market for products 
with a health appeal...da_ selected 
audience that is sold on health and 
spends for hedlth ... the market many 
leading advertisers are cultivating by the 
consistent use of HYGEIA, The Health 
Magazine. 


These advertisers know that parents, 
educators and civic leaders depend upon 
HYGEIA for its authoritative information 
on medical science, child care, personal 
and public health. They know HYGEIA 
will deliver their product messages to this 
health-minded, health-spending audience. 
They rate HYGEIA as a “must” on their 
advertising schedules—year after year! 
The continued appearance of these out- 
standing advertising campaigns in 
HYGEIA is your assurance that the 
health-buying public is the HYGEIA- 
reading public. 


Are you telling the story of YOUR health 
product in HYGEIA’S persuasive pages? 


Hyg 


ae 
Cl a THE HEALTH MAGAZINE 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 NORTH DEARBORN + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


recipe. That builds the brand. The 
housewife is persuaded to try the 
sauce. The label and the package 
are registered with her other brand 
knowledge. 

Why has the Hunt advertising ap- 
propriation soared from $90,000 in 
1943, to $2% million in 1948 ? What 
governs—a percentage of gross sales, 
or is the company plowing back 
profits ? 

Advertising today is what best 
builds the brand at this stage of mar- 
ket development, in media as well as 
amount. Tomorrow the setup may be 
different. 

Hunt is now out of the “crawling 
stage,’ is the way it is put by Mr. 
Weisman. The crawling stage lasted 
well into 1944+. Hunt has learned to 
walk—and will eventually run. 


An Eye to the Future 


This brand-building purpose was 
not understood in early days, when 
Mr. Simon was acquiring canneries 
and notifying private label customers 
that they would not be supplied after 
stated dates. To buy going concerns 
and scrap the customers was strange 
business, when the reason was not 
understood. 

Mr. Simon, however, had produc- 
tion changes in view. ‘The packer’s 
label Would abolish diversified private 
labels. So direct marketing into gro- 
cery channels was expanded, at first 
immediately around the canneries, 
then in California, the Pacific Coast 
and the Southwest. Until the Hunt 
Brothers business was acquired in 
1943, there was not even the ultimate 
national brand. Marketing during 
these years was done under the Val- 
Vita brand of the first orange juice 
cannery acquired, in Fullerton, Calif. 
This plant was also the concentra- 
tion point for production changes. 

While marketing was in this crawl- 
ing stage, every step was made with 
national marketing in mind. Careful 
pilot studies were made before each 
forward step. 

It was during these years that the 
policy of the spearhead product de- 
veloped. Tomato sauce was the item 
decided upon for entering the New 
York City and national market be- 
cause, while growing in popularity in 
certain markets, it was almost un- 
known in others. Preferred by thrifty 
Latin people, it had utility and econ- 
omy for every housewife. It was 
tested in key Pacific Coast cities and 
in Houston, Miami, Akron, and 
Puerto Rico. Projecting per capita 
sales in these test territories, the com- 
pany arrived at a national potential 
of 300 million cans yearly. Thus, 
when tomato sauce was the spear- 
head into the New York City market 
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in 1946, it was right. That market 
has a large Latin population; favor- 
able conditions, such as shortages re- 
sulting from war, made the invasion 
highly successful. 

This same careful preparation has 
preceded Hunt’s advance into the 
whole national market, against what 
appears to be insurmountable com- 
petition. The national market for 
canned and related foods is a picture 
puzzle of regional conditions, brought 
about over the 80-year period of the 
canning industry’s growth. 

Canned foods are marketed in two 
different ways: under private and 
packer labels. They travel to the con- 
sumer through many channels. 

There are different types of whole- 
salers—private label houses, strong 
regionally; service and limited func- 
tion jobbers; voluntary group job- 
bers, buying for organized retailers; 
cash-and-carry jobbers who serve the 
“Mamma-and-Papa” stores. There 
are also canned food brokers, chain 
stores, and canners who maintain 
their own sales offices in many mar- 


kets, with or without warehouse 
stocks. 

These complex marketing facili- 
ties have grown up through the years 
out of the necessities of the business, 
where competition is relentless and 
profit margins are constantly being 
whittled. 

In some markets private label dis- 
tribution is strong; in others the dis- 
tribution is through brokers. 

Establishing a new national brand 
is not a matter of spending millions 
for consumer advertising, and then 
allocating supplies to various jobbers 
and direct purchasers. The infant 
brand that would crawl into the na- 
tional market that way would soon 
disappear underfoot. 

Along with streamlining, diversi- 
fication and elimination of private 
label business, Hunt has been develop- 
ing its own sales force. In 1943, it 
was a mere handful, doubled by 
1945, up 60% over that next year, 
another 65% in 1947, being around 
165 men at the time of the last an- 
nual report. Some Hunt men sell to 


Sales Management. 


E. W. DAVIDSON 
1890 — 1948 


With profound sorrow, we announce the death, 
on Tuesday, November 23, of E. W. (Dave) 
Davidson, Director of Customer Relations for 


A good friend. A "right guy." 


The Staff of Sales Management. 
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New (ad 


AUTOMATIC 
SLIDE PROJECTOR 


When you use slides for sales presenta- 
tions or business meetings, you need 
the LaBelle Automatic. It requires only 
one man to operate. Slides are auto- 
matically fed and restacked at the 
touch of a button. There’s less dis- 


traction to your audience . .. more 
attention to your planned subjects. La- 
Belle ends fumbling and slide damage, 
gives you a richer return on your pho- 
tographic investment. A single maga- 
zine load gives you up to an hour’s 
show — and you needn't touch a sin- 
gle slide! Your pictures have full pro- 
tection during and between showings. 
Just file the magazines ready for the 
next showing. Once you've seen the 
LaBelle Automatic demonstrated, you'll 
want it for home use, too! 


Attention, 
Sales Managers! 


An “‘attention-get- 
ting” way for 
your men to show 
installations or 
glamorized pic- 
tures of your 
Products is the LaBelle Pak Viewer. Only 514 
x 214, it’s easily carried. With it, you repeat 
ten 35-mm, ready mounts, keep them in se- 
quence, protect them from damage. A buy 
at $4.95. 


LaBelle Industries, Inc. 
OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


FOR PERFECTION IN PROJECTION 
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wholesale grocers, others to retailers, 


taking their orders for delivery 
through wholesalers. Chains are sold 
by the company direct. 

Recently, in a trade talk about the 
company, some innocent remarks were 
interpreted as meaning that the com- 
pany was about to apply certain sales 
methods nationally. That would be 
impossible in a business with so many 
different methods of distribution, 
rooted in a long history. The uproar 
that followed disclosed how much 
powder there may be in canned goods 
marketing—according to where one 
happens to be. 


Proves it Can be Done! 


¢ Proves that a 16mm Sound 
Projector of the HIGHEST 
QUALITY can be produced 
at an amazingly new 


LOW PRICE 


What Ford did in the motor industry 
Movie-Mite does in the projection field. Sim- 
plification is the key! Get finest projection 
and sound results for homes. schools. 
churches, offices without paying for extras 
... without paying for more than you need 
or use outside an auditorium. 


Hunt now has district sales offices 
and managers in California, the 
Pacific Northwest, the Rocky Moun- 
tain area, Texas, Louisiana, and 
Hawaii. The rest of the country is 
covered by brokers. All deliveries are 
made by jobbers. There are ware- 
houses in Houston and in Boston. 

Typical of Hunt conformity to 
regional marketing conditions was the 
“drop shipment” sale in California. 
This was adopted from the soap in- 
dustry. Hunt salesmen sold retailers, 
but always for delivery through job- 
bers. ‘This method was used in re- 
stricted territory, to meet special con- 


Model 63LM for Sound or Silent Films 


Gives TOP RESULTS in pictures, sound and 
everything needed for audiences up to 100. 


Movie-Mite weighs only 26 lbs. complete with 


* speaker, Precision machined for strength 


Write for complete details. 
See your industrial film 
producer for demonstration. 


amplifier. 


1105 EAST 15th ST 


and durability. 
detail. Universal A.C. or D.C. 105-120 Volt 
operation. . . 


Highest quality in every 


Push-pull miniature tube 


is CORPORATION 


g- : 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


ditions, and is not being extended or 
featured. 

In the East and Middle West, 
Hunt distribution is through about 
65 food brokers, none of whom 
handle competitive lines. 

The canned food broker is a fixture 
in this trade, a middleman between 
manufacturer and jobber. Canned 
foods make up the largest group of 
grocery items handled by brokers. In 
1939, 635 brokers sold $358 million, 
compared with $111 million sold by 
430 jobbers. In the food trade as a 
whole there were then 2,729 brokers 
handling over $2 billion annually. 

In featuring tomato sauce as the 
first spearhead product, advertising 
copywriters really had something new 
to talk about. Here in the old canned 
foods business was a specialty about 
which few housewives had ever heard. 
It was tailored to the compact mode 
of present-day living, had economies 
over other tomato products, and was 
destined to become as staple as whole 
canned tomatoes—and the copywriter 
had the pleasant job of flashing the 
news. 


Selling California 


To these facts was added the glam- 
or of California. California sells 
sports clothes—why not tomato 
sauce? The wonderful new cooking 
sauce from California was spotlighted 
in breaking the New York City mar- 
ket, with educational work in the 
trade, to interest distributors in mov- 
ing the Hunt spearhead product. 

Spearhead strategy has been used 
locally. In Los Angeles, Hunt rasp- 
berry and blackberry preserves were 
sold out when featured in newspaper 
advertising. However. it is on the na- 
tional advertising of canned peaches, 
started in August, that the company 
makes its first use of price appeal. 


/ 


Completion of a $21 million mod- 
ernization program the past year has 
made Hunt the second largest packer 
of cling peaches, and brought fruition 
of Norton Simon’s original objec- 
tives: to pack high quality, at lower 
costs; to market under his own brand. 

Current quotations on Hunt 
peaches are several cents a can lower 
than on competitive brands regarded 
as of equal quality. Here is a difficult 
field for comparisons—how good is 
quality, and how much lower is price, 
measured in value? 

Hunt is putting that up to the 
housewife. She is invited to buy, and 
make comparisons for herself, and 
decide whether she has bought 
shrewdly—and Hunt executives have 
no doubts about her verdict. It is 
by such strategy that the company has 
added another national brand to a 
crowded field in a matter of months. 
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| =n whose corporate history goes back 
to 1879, though a relative newcomer to Toledo has 
already taken an important place among the varied in- 
dustrial companies—now 644 in all—which contribute so 
vitally to Toledo’s stable and steadily grow- 
ing manufacturing income. Martin-Parry has 
a fine, thoroughly modern plant, and today 
employs 1000 workers. Its products, Metlwal 
movable steel partitions and paneling for all 
interiors, and Rexair, the appliance which 
does many household cleaning jobs besides 
humidifying and purifying the air in the 
home, have won national acceptance. 


...and this is the 
TOLEDO BLADE 


his 7s \Oledo 


... and this is the MARTIN-PARRY CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Metlwal Steel Partitions and Paneling and 


Rexair Cleaners and Conditioners 


The Blade is proud to record the city’s industrial progress...and proud 
also not only of its growth in things material, but of its awakened interest 
in matters having to do with general community welfare. As one of 
Toledo's oldest citizens, if not indeed the very oldest, The Blade is 
peculiarly aware of its own responsibility to make a constructive contribu- 
tion to the common good .. . a responsibility it endeavors to discharge by 
editing a newspaper for all the people and by lending full support to 
activities in the public interest. 


No. 75 in a Series 


DECEMBER 


Above—A Metlwal 
installation.’ 


Below—A Rexair 
Cleaner and Air 
Conditioner — 
over 1,000,000 
already produced. 


TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
—in One of America’s Great Cities 


REPRESENTED BY MOLONEY, REGAN AND SCHMITT, INC. 
MEMBER OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING NETWORK 


15, 1948 


Designing to Sell 


DUPLEX FRYING PAN: An all-aluminum perforated drain fits on 
the side of any skillet and permits one to put on bacon, onions 
or other side items to keep warm while the main dish is cooking. 
The kitchen accessory is manufactured and distributed by the 
Norton Manufacturing Co., 29 So. La Salle St., Chicago, ll. 


% Tig * j 
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GIFT PACKAGE: The box is printed in rich blue with a simulated 
gold cord and features a reproduction of the actual Lord Calvert 
label. There is a neat white gift card on which the name of the giver 
and the recipient may be inscribed. Package has holly motif. 


JEWELS OF LIGHT: That is the tag for 
the packaged candles now being intro- 


duced by the Emroy Industries, Inc. The BABY CHEF, Jr.: It is a new 


i plastic baby bottle warmer 
with an automatic shut-off 


unusual cut-out package was designed 


by Lippincott & Margulies, Inc. 


and a "long life" heating ele- 
ment. It is the latest product of 
Electric Steam Radiator Corp. 


Advertising Agency: 
Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, Inc. 


Dé 


LIFEBUOY dove Michigan alee 


Uh AUF BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


Lever Brothers’ Lifebuoy “is used in the 
homes of 40 million Americans.” Michi- 
gan homes are well represented in that 
40 million. That’s because Lifebuoy’s copy 
runs in all eight Booth Michigan News- 
papers . . . because the newspapers the 
dealers and their customers buy are Booth 
Newspapers . . . because they buy 383,058 
copies every day! 


Add impetus to sales for your product or 


1948 


service in the lucrative, steady Michigan 
Market. Tell your product’s story with 
the impact you achieve by using all eight 
Booth Newspapers. 


For specific data on Booth Michigan Markets, 
call or write: 


Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 17 


The John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11 


NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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News pollers escape 
post-election pink... 


i“ 


The eminent poll-takers who faced the post-election 


period with a feverish flush...can find comfort in the 


News poll—as the exception that proves the routine. 


To paraphrase William Shakespeare, another prominent 


pulse-feeler in his day...the fault is not with the polls, but 


with the public! Some 90 million people were qualified to 


vote. Only 60 million registered —and 47 million voted!...No 


poller can probe the individual citizen’s conscience. 


NeveRTHELESS, and notwithstanding, 
the New York News poll of New York 
State, wasn’t far off the beam. With 30,000 
straws, taken in 14,000 miles of driving, in 
20 days...door to door, house to house, 
farm to farm—News poll findings were 
well under the 4% margin of error even 
the experts expect. 


TOTAL actual vote. ... 
TOTAL News poll Doel ak x 


6,141,481 
6,135,775 


ERROR 
3.0% 
1.4 
1.6 


News 
49.2% 


ACTUAL 
46.2% 
45.5 44.1 

8.3 6.7 


This last poll of The News... 
..-pointed out that 4.4% of the voters 
“hadn't yet made up their minds,” and 


Dew ey 
Truman 
Wallace 


“if a majority decided on Truman, could 
reduce the Dewey percentage.” 
... scored a bulls-eye on the Dewey 
vote in scores of counties, cities, towns, 
wards, and assembly districts 
...in Buffalo came within seven-tenths 
of 1%, predicted that Truman would run 
stronger than Roosevelt four years ago 
... predicted the Dewey vote exactly in 
Yates County— 
...iN nine counties showed an error of 
less than 1%: 
... one-tenth in Greene, Madison, and 
Tioga; two-tenths in Herkimer; three- 
tenths in Dutchess and in Jefferson; 
four-fifths in Tompkins; and five-tenths 
in Fulton and Steuben counties. 

In a few areas the poll went wrong 


NA 


Mista =" 


including Saratoga, Franklin, Rensselaer, 
and Scoharie counties, where Dewey was 
overpolled by 13.6%, 13.3%, 12.9% and 
12.6% ...in Kings County where the 
excess was about 5%. And The News is 
already planning new surveys to analyze 
conditions in the several spots where the 
poll results went sour. 

Since 1928, The News has conducted 
17 pre-election polls...missed only twice, 
straddléd once, and was right 14 times! 

This paper has no private crystal ball, 
no particular techniques of poll-taking. 
We believe the polls are news, and try 
to get them current and correct... Aware 
that sentiment as well as statistics can 
change overnight, the News \ 
poll was started later, ran ga a 
right up to election, tokeep Fy 4? | 
the facts fresh. ( “i 


A morE important factor | 
is intangible. . . the faith, 
interest, and respect of its 
readers in The News...the mutual 
understanding of this paper and its 
market. The News is closer to its audience 
—and the audience is closer to The News. 
If you have merchandise to sell... — 
the same meshing of customers and | 
medium makes The News the most 
successful selling tool in New York! 
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MARKETING 
PICTOGRAPHS 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, Editor, and designed by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


FOOD ADVERTISING DOLLAR 
MOVES MORE TONNAGE 


The average national advertiser in the 
grocery store field is today getting all-time 


high mileage from his advertising dollar. 


Using the 1942 relationships as the base, 
100, this is what today's + advertising dollar 


accomplishes : 


| | 


TONNAGE PER FOOD DOLLARS PER 
ADVERTISING DOLLAR ADVERTISING DOLLAR 


aS 

The obvious conclusion is that the advertising dollar today is more efficient. Some manufacturers, 
however, seem to be taking advantage of today’s easy market, and are underspending in their 
advertising. The dollar gains vary widely by commodities, ranging from a decrease of 71% for 


the least successful commodity to a gain of 522% for the leader. 


2 SOURCE: Arthur C. Nielsen, The A. C. Nielsen Company, before Grocery Manufacturers of Ameri 


e < ca, 11-15-48 Ry 
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OKAY — 


but what’s 


in it 


ee 
S. America’s the richest country 
in the world. So what? 


‘So Americans produce more than 
any people on earth. Okay—but 
what’s in it for me?” 

At all times, in all ages, nations 
have had to answer that question— 
or go out of business. 


The average man—the worker, the 
farmer, the small businessman—is 
human enough to ask: “What will it 
do for me—for me and my wife and 
my kids?” 


Let’s look at the record— 


Here in America we have the best answer 
in the world to that question. 


Machine Power: Since 1910 we have in- 
creased our supply of machine power 
4} 2 times. 


Production: Since 1910 we have more than 
doubled the output each of us produces 
for every hour we work. 


Income: Since 1910 we have increased our 
annual income from less than $2400 per 
household to about $4000 (in dollars of 
the same purchasing power), yet 


Work Hours: Since 1910 we have cut 18 
hours from our average work week— 
equivalent to two present average work- 


BUT THE BEST IS YET—Yourre right 
—things can be even better...and must 
be better. Right now, everyone admits 
prices are too high. We still have the threat 
of boom-and-bust. Our system has faults, 
yet it has brought more benefits to more 
people than any other system ever devised. 
We can beat the boom and bust cycle. 
We can have even better food, better cloth- 
ing, better wages, better homes, more leisure, 
more educational and medical facilities. 


We can have all this IF we all continue 
to work together and share together... IF 
we continue to realize that each Ameri- 
can’s personal standard of living will rise 
in proportion to how much all Americans 
produce through better machines, better 
methods, better teamwork. 


And that’s about it. What’s in it for 
you depends on what’s in it for America. 


Approved for the 


PUBLIC POLICY COMMITTEE 


of The Advertising Council 
by: 


EVANS CLARK, Executive Director, Twentieth 
Century Fund 


BORIS SHISHKIN, Economist, American Federa- 
tion of Labor 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN, Formerly President, Stude- 
baker Corp. 


Published in the Public Interest by: 
BENTON & BOWLES, Inc. 


WANT TO HELP? MAIL THIS! 


Pusuic Poticy Committee 
Tue Apvertisinc Counciz, Inc. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


I want to help 

I know that higher wages, lower prices, 
shorter hours and larger earnings can all 
result from producing more good for 
every hour all of us work. 

Therefore, I will ask myself how 1 can 
work more effectively every hour I am 
on the job, whether T am an employee, 
an employer, a professional man or a 
farmer. 

I will encourage those things which help 
us produce more and add to everyone's 
prosperity —things like greater use of me- 
chanical power, better machines, better 
distribution and better collective bar- 
gaining. 

T will boost the good things in our set-up, 
and help to get rid of the bad. 


I will try to learn all I can about why it 
is that Americans have more of the good 
things of life. 

Please send me your free booklet, “The 
Miracle of America” which explains 
clearly and simply, how a still better 
living can be had for all, if we all work 
together. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


OCCUPATION ___ 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF DISPLAY 


48% of women on their most recent visit to a drug store, bought one or more items 
THEY HAD NOT PLANNED TO BUY. 


Some could give reasons, some couldn't. 


Li 


T FREE — 
A SET oF 
DISHES 


R08 om 0 wm | 


YOU , TU0,CAN 
BE SLIM 


SAW ITEM ITEM ON SALE, DRUGGIST NO SPECIFIC 
DISPLAYED PREMIUM, RECOMMENDED REASON GIVEN 
SPECIAL, ETC. ITEM 


It is clear that display is the principal motivating force of UNPLANNED purchases. 


TYPES OF UNPLANNED DRUG STORE PURCHASES 


The same’ 2,398 women referred to in the Pictograph above were asked to itemize their unplanned 


purchases. Here are the leaders, representing 81.6% of all unplanned items purchased. 


Candy, gum, other packaged sweets 
Dentifrices, tooth brushes, etc. 
Magazines, newspapers, books 8.1% 
Headache and cold remedies 

Soda fountain and lunch counter items 
Tobacco and smoker's supplies 

Hair items 

Laxatives and proprietaries 


Cosmetic items 


Vitamins and “‘ethical”’ packaged drugs : 
Facial tissues x Q 


Stationery and writing supplies aN 
~) 


SOURCE. “How Women Spend Their Drug Dollars“, 
a survey by Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 


Shaving supplies 


Way 
PICTOGRAPH BY SO. A 
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Your salesmen may blanket the area.. but\do 


Your salesmen spend a lot of time building up 
your distribution areas... making your product | 
conveniently available to more and more people. | 
Are you using the advertising medium that backs | 
up their efforts by reaching the maximum number | 


NEWSPAPERS Tri-cities 3 largest* | MAGAZINE | Nation's largest 


eg 


vt. 


PENNA. 


*Combined circulation of the largest newspapers Total circulation in area—194,544 (Source available on request) 
in Schenectady, Albany and Troy, N. Y. 


Total circulation in area—119,877 (Audit Bureau of Circulations 


tidoes your advertising? 


of prospective customers? Is your advertising sell- 
ing as effectively as your salesmen’... Here are 
three maps of the Schenectady area. Which of the 
three major media can do the best job of backing 
up your salesmen? 


WGY is just one example of the complete 


market penetration of stations represented by 
Schenectady’s leading station—WGY — 
NBC Spot Sales. For a similar analysis of any 


of the markets listed below. call your nearest 
NBC Spot Sales Office. Youll be amazed at 
how thoroughly these stations blanket the area 


where your prospects live. 


New Verk . . «© © © © « WRG 
ae ee ee ee ee | 
Philadelphia . . . «© . «. KYW 
Cleveland ......e »« WIAM 
Washington. . . . . . « WRE 
Boston-Springfield . . . . WBZ-A 
San Francisco . . . .« « «© KNBC 
Pittsburgh . . . . . . . KDKA 
aaa ee a ee a 
Schenectady. . . .... WGY 
Post Wayme. . 1. 2+ ss « Wwe 


SCHENECTADY @ 


LEGEND 
Total audience in area (daytime)—448,330 (ams) : ee 

Y BW 50 to 100% of total families reached 
[} 25 t0 19% of total families reached 


lO to 24% of total families reached 


SPOT SALES 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + HOLLYWOOD = CLEVELAND + WASHINGTON + BOSTON «+ SAN FRANCISCO + DENVER 


BERETS 


ee 


How Important is thee BRAND NAME ? 


A Survey among retail subscribers to House Furnishings Review asked about the importance to 


the consumer of brand names and color-ensembles in housewares and small appliances. 


“How important is the brand name to the consumer ?” 


13% ; 


SAY “ ESSENTIAL” SAY “HELPFUL” y 


| SAY “ ESSENTIAL” SAY “HELPFUL” T 
See Packt eds Novant, rose SAY “NOT IMPORTANT NOW” 


igs 


The TEN LARGEST Food Chains 


Grocery and combination food chains sold $8.4 billion worth of food in 1947, more than one 


quarter of the total sales of all retail food stores. 


1947 NAME OF AVERAGE SALES ~ 
NET SALES CHAIN PER STORE 
(IN MILLIONS ) and No. of Stores (IN THOUSANDS ) 
: 99,819 Grand Union Tea Co. 314 
CHAIN FOOD MARKET 318° 


falg= 121,765 


Food Fa stores ML 
Jewel Teo Co. Y MVJDJD05Kt3“[F’=»”n 872 


pi 130,899 


See 
AT oe lies: 159,509 Colonial Stores G 
7s vs fy / 384 
e (a “8 217,915 National Tea Co. Y 
> al yy 315,916 First National Stores GY 
y / | 388,614 American Stores Co. GZ 
Wi, \ 1921 | 
| | 754,282 The Meee Co. Y | 
* 1,117,065 Safeway Stores Wwf ff 
2,545,584 Great A&P Tea Co. YVJVJU"ES. 
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s Week Magazine 


® Supplemented by 800 delive 


ADVERTISEMENT 


MARKETFACTS NO. 23 


IT’S TIME TO TALK ABOUT 


NEW BUSINESS 


@ Since 1940, business and industry have 
‘steadily expanded. Today, more money is 
going into capital expansion than ever be- 
fore. Kilowatt consumption has almost 
doubled. Production capacity is up. The 


PURCHASING POWER 
PER FAMILY 


29.6% INCREASE 


Source: Arno H. Johnson 
J. Walter Thompson 


KILOWATT CONSUMPTION 


16.2% 
INCREASE 


144,985,000,000 K.W. Hrs. 255,394,000,000 K.W. Hrs. 
Source: Electrical World 
Stot. Issue, Jan., 1948 


family’s purchasing power has increased. 
There was never a better time to talk about 
new opportunities and new markets. Look 
at some of the many changes that have 
taken place in the short time since 1940. 


CAPITAL EXPANSION 


149.6% 
INCREASE 


$16,200,000,000 


$6,490 060-000 


1940 1947 


Source: Survey of Current 
Business, April, 1948 


PRODUCTION CAPACITY 
(1940 — 100%) 


50% 
INCREASE 


1947 


Source: McGraw-Hill 
Dept. of Economics 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Some yardsticks of industrial expansion. One of a series. 


Advertisement 


ADVERTISEMENT 


MORTGAGE DEBT AND NET FARM INCOME 


In 1947 farm mortgage debt totaled $4.8 billions and net farm income was $18.5 
billions. The debt total was 26% of net income—a very healthy ratio. Southern states 


made by far the best showing. 


U.S.A. % MORTGAGE DEBT OF NET FARM INCOME 
26 ia 


South Atlantic 
East South Central 
> West South Central 


East North Central 


West North Central 


Mountain 


Pacific 


Middle Atlantic 


New England 


 * M0 


rr 


. 
j> 
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RTGAGE DEBT OF NET FARM INCOME, 1947 
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Promotion 
Sport's Survey INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


The resuits of the second Sport > 
survey have been released in booklet j 
form. ‘The survey indicated that 
Sport families have an annual median InN TH a | ‘wy YORK 
income of better than $4,200—8.6% 5 


higher than the figure which emerged 


from the 1947 survey by the maga- 
zine. Other facts regarding charac- 


teristics of Sport readers: age, home 


ownership, car ownership, and a| § 
breakdown of ownership of various 
sports equipment. ‘The magazine is at 
205 East 42nd Street, New York, 
a A 


Television Know-How MAKING A RICHER ABC CITY ZONE 


A small booklet, directed to adver- 
tisers using, or contemplating first- 
time use of, television has been issued 
by WCAU, Philadelphia. “When It 
Comes to Television,” is a 20-page 
guide to television users and it is not, $189,325,000 NET. EFFECTIVE BUYING 
says the station, a promotional piece. ’ 

The booklet provides ‘do’ and INCOME* 

“don’t” tips on the preparation of 
commercial slides, film footage, copy 
distribution, size of lettering, color 
schemes, and artwork distabhend: FAMILY INCOME 29% ABOVE 


Cartoon illustrations highlight impor- 


tant points. NATIONAL AV ERAGE* 


Hygeia's Health 

Hygeia, the Health Magazine of 122,000 CONSUMERS 
the American Medical Association, 
has completed its second annual read- 
er audience study. A booklet, based 
on the study and using its figures, is 
available. Facts: 82% of all sub- 
scribers are married heads of families, 
and nearly 68% own their own 
homes. There are more facts: income 
distribution, insurance, age distribu- 
tion of parents and children, occupa- 
tional distribution of subscribers, edu- 
cational background and magazine 
preferences. Hygeia, 535 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, 10. 


The Chartmakers 


The people who do, among other 
things, the Pictographs for SM have 
prepared an interesting booklet-study 
of its shops, how they function, the 
types of work they do. The booklet is | 
in the form of a picture trip through | 
Chartmaker workshop with a look-in | 
on all kinds of visual-aid ideas for na- | 
tional magazines, advertisers and | 
their agencies. Chartmakers set their | 
type, allowing custom-tailored typog- | 
raphy. Booklet is available from The 
Chartmakers, Inc., 480 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, 17, N. Y. (The 
booklet is, in itself, a good example | 
of the firm’s work.) . 


*Sales Management 
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the rest of their purchases. How much closer can national advertising get to 
the point-of-sale? 


In Family Circle national advertising has the impact of local advertising. 
You get concentrated coverage in and around 7300 of the highest volume 
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assures the advertiser of-a tiighly selective audience — women who take 
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More and more advertisers are taking advantage of Family Circle’s. -116- 
waste, all-shopper audience. National linage for ’48 is up substantially 
over ’47. These advertisers are concentrating where buyers are concen- 
trated in a medium designed expressly for those buyérs. a 
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FAMILY CIRCLE FACTS J 


¢ 
¢ 


© 18.8% of readers ti cities of 500,000 and over — 67.2% in cities over 10,000. 
° Circulated“in Ys of U. S. counties with 60% of families and 66% of food sales. 


_s-Stores selling Family Circle did 8% of total U. S. foot! business in 1947— 


Pe $2,414, 132,000. y 
ail e Advertising accepted in any one or combinagt6n of 10 sectional editions. 
a e Cost per page per M, $2.75. a 
¢ i 


“ALBERS » AMERICAN + BOHACK --COLONIAL + FIRST NATIONAL 
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A CLOSE-UP of the familiar key figure of 
the trade-mark (above) opens the program 
sponsored by Borden's Military Brand Ca- 
membert Cheese. Left: A live actor imper- 
sonates Mr. Disney, trade-mark of Disney 
Hats. Right: The old and new labels for 
Fox Head Beer illustrates the advantage of 
a simple sharply defined trade-mark design. 


Packages And Trade-Marks Get 


New Make-Up For Television 


BY TERRY ARMSTRONG 


The mushroom-like growth of our newest advertising me- 


dium is bringing about the need for many a design change 


to enable sponsors to achieve clear reproduction on the 


video screen. Trade-mark interpretation becomes an art. 


So you are going to include tele- 
vision in your new advertising pro- 
gram! 

In that case two questions are 
pretty certain to present themselves. 
The first—‘“Is my trade-mark or 
package telegenic?’ The second— 
“What can be done to present my 
brand and its identifying emblems in 
the most compelling manner in the 
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commercial part of the program?” 

The proper answers to these ques- 
tions are all-important because your 
major concern, as a program sponsor, 
is the impact your branded product 
makes on the television audience. 

It may be that your trade-mark 
and package are just plain “naturals” 
for this. fast growing form of visual 
selling. 


If they are not, they are in line for 
a “face lifting’—a treatment many 
a familiar package, making a debut in 
television, is undergoing on the draft- 
ing boards of trade-mark and package 
designers. 

The design firm of Lippincott & 
Margulies, for instance, finds that 
the promising advertising medium is 
fast opening the eyes of many manu- 
facturers to the weaknesses of their 
trade-marks and packages. The firm 
points out to its clients that television 
has placed a far greater responsibil- 
ity on these selling tools. Because of 
this fact and because such a vast 
number of manufacturers are poten- 
tial users of television for the promo- 
tion of their wares, this organization 
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CHECKS AND STRIPES are not so 
desirable for television, according to 
Egmont Arens, industrial designer. 
Below: The audience sees the Bige- 
low-Sanford trademark woven into a 
rug. In the television commercial for 
Molle Shaving Cream the name of 
the product is spelled out with the 


cream, Tube functions as a pen. 


BIGELOW 


Rugs and Carpets 


Be: pth aT ee a 


IN THE VAN HEUSEN PROGRAM being 
presented in Cleveland the products and 
reproduction of national magazine adver- 
tisements serve as props for the commercial. 


The program has a men's apparel theme. 
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tackles its designing jobs with tele- 
vision in mind. 

It had it in mind when it re-de- 
signed the familiar Florists’ Tele- 
graph Delivery trade-mark. The 
well known motif of the winged 
Mercury was retained but it was 
modernized and given more sharply 
defined lines. The amount of copy on 
the disc-like background was cut 
down and given a more eye-arresting 
treatment. 

The “sharp focus” treatment was 
also accorded the trade-mark and 
label for Fox Head Beer. In the 
trade-mark the identifying head of 
the fox was made more discernible 
by silhouetting it on a light back- 
ground. On the label the copy was re- 
duced to the minimum and a modern 
logotype replaced the old. 

Egmont Arens, industrial design- 


er, who is presently giving a series 
of lectures at New York University 
on trade-mark and package design, 
has been studying closely the chang- 
ing aspect of trade-marking and pack- 
aging due to television. Mr. Arens 
warns, “Avoid any treatment that 
creates vibration such as designs in- 
volving checks or stripes—or for that 
matter any type of ‘camouflage’ 
effect... He emphasizes the impor- 
tance of not giving the eye too much 
to digest. Mr. Arens suggests that 
companies strive for simplicity and 
legibility in their labels and trade- 
marks and points out that confusing 
color combinations have a tendency 
to weaken the design when it is re- 
produced by the camera. 

This industrial designer has an ad- 
ditional suggestion for companies 
which are planning to introduce new 
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X marks Xmas 
in Manhattan 


X marks the spot right here at the 
New Yorker where merry old Santa has 
taken up headquarters. 
Scrooges and Sourpusses 
had best Stay away. For 
here on 34th Street and 
Eighth Avenue in little old 
Manhattan, Yuletide spirit 
is a-busting out all over the place. 


Xmas is jam-cramming the windows 
and pushing out the walls at all 
the gay emporiums within 
your front door— 
when you stop at the New 
Yorker. There’s a grand- 
all-new Ice Show in 


own 


brand-new, 
our own Terrace Room. 


new, 


The kids? Why not treat them to a 
Christmas trip? This month the Town 
is alive with Juvenile Di- 
vertissement . special 
concerts for the young 
Punch and Judy 
movies calculated 
to thrill, amuse and/or painlessly ‘edu- 
cate! A postcard mailed to the New 

Yorker will bring you ABSOLUTELY 


FREE a complete calendar of events. 


ones, 


shows, 


No need to hock the Family Jewels. 
The New Yorker is one hotel where 
top-hat luxuries (even 
€ breakfast in bed and per- 
sonalized valet service) 
are available at far less 
than top-bracket prices. 
Here you are an individual, not a 
statistic .. . We know your name, Mr. 
Businessman— yours, too, Miss Buyer, 
and yours, Mrs. Vice President; and we 
make it a point to address you by it. 
Our telephone operators are jewels, no 
less. If someone calls—you get the 
message. . Even laundry service is 
special. Your shirts—your very own— 
come back whole and clean as can be, 
complete with buttons—pronto, too. 


}/ 
\\ 4 


There’s Christmas cheer a-plenty 
waiting for you. Come and get it—at 


the friendly New Yorker Hotel. 
Hotel 


NEW YORKER 


Frank L. Andrews, President 
2500 Rooms - Tunnel Direct to Penn. Station 
34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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a holly-berry throw of 


products via television. He advises 
the selection of a short brand name 
—the shorter the better—and points 
out the advantage of short names 
such as Ritz, Lux and Duz. To de- 
termine whether a trade-mark or 
package is telegenic, Mr. Arens says 
it should be subjected to the most ex- 
acting photographic pre-testing pos- 
sible. 

When it comes to the commercial 
end of a television broadcast, top- 
notch television production men usu- 
ally can provide a variety of devices 
or gimmicks for enhancing the selling 
strength and identification value of a 
trade-mark or package. Richard Mar- 
vin, director of radio and television, 
Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., re- 


Send Flowers 
Worldwide 


a man’s head and reminds one of a 
cameo. It is not particularly photo- 
genic and has little explanatory value 
so it is not featured in the programs. 
However, product and brand name 
serve as props in the shows and thus 
are in prominence throughout the 
broadcasts. Blow-ups of Van Heusen 
national advertisements also are used 
and these feature the bold Van 
Heusen logotype. In addition, the 
Cleveland program really has a men’s 
apparel theme. The Boston program 
is M.C.’d by “Bump” Hadley, for- 
mer Yankee pitcher, who comments 
on sports. 

As an example of what lengths 
companies and their agencies will go 
to insure fullest prominence of brand 


THE REDESIGNED TRADE-MARK on the left, produced by Lippincott & Mar- 


gulies, Inc., reveals the 


cently revealed an interesting device 
in the WNBT ‘News Review of the 
Week” sponsored by Disney, Inc., 
manufacturer of men’s hats. 

The company’s trade-mark is a 
small figure of a mid-Victorian Beau 
Brummel wearing a top hat. In this 
case the little trade figure was dubbed 
“Mr. Disney” and he is portrayed 
on the screen by a live actor. As such 
he appears in well timed commercial 
“breaks” during the newscast. For 
instance, in one telecast his appear- 
ance at the ticket window preceded 
the showing of a big sporting event. 
In another sequence he was shown 
arriving at an important reception. 

There are several cases where 
neither trade-mark nor package fig- 
ured in the television commercial. As 
an example of how impact may be 
achieved for a branded product de- 
spite these omissions, Mr. Marvin 
points to the Van Heusen television 
programs currently appearing in 
Cleveland and Boston. The Van 


Heusen trade-mark is in the form of 


“sharp focus" 
minimum, given a more eye-arresting arrangement, 


treatment. Copy has been cut to the 


with television in mind. 


identification (whatever the mode of 
its presentation may be), Mr. Marvin 
cites the case of the Van Heusen bill- 
board. Phillips-Jones Corp., maker of 
Van Heusen products, had a billboard 
in a stadium from which big sporting 
events are frequently telecast. It 
proved not to be photogenic and as a 
result, the television production staff 
at the Grey Advertising Agency de- 
voted days to experimenting with 
paints to achieve a color combination 
which would register strongly on the 
camera. 

John Freese, supervisor of radio 
and television production at Young 
& Rubicam, has a marked preference 
for animated trade-marks and pack- 
ages. Especially well dramatized is 
the trade-mark of Bigelow-Sanford 
Rugs. The television audience ac 
tually sees this well defined trade 
mark being woven into the rug. Sup- 
plementing this is the trade symbol 
of the little woolly lamb which gam- 
bols over the rugs during the com- 
mercials. 
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Mr. Freese has also demonstrated 
how the key figure in an old-time 
trade-mark can make a striking open- 
er for the commercial end of a tele- 
vision broadcast. This is the program 
sponsored by Borden’s Miuilitary 
Brand Camembert Cheese. The audi- 
ence is first given a close-up of the 
figure of the old-fashioned cavalry- 
man which has for so long adorned 
the package. Gradually the camera 
recedes for a full-view shot of the 
package. The copy then is animated 
in, a word at a time—in synchroniza- 
tion with the announcer’s voice. 

In the program sponsored by Molle 
Shaving Cream, he put across strong 
product identification by animating 
the tube and the cream itself. In this 
commercial the audience sees the tube 
operating as a writing instrument 
and the cream used as an ink to form 
the letters M-O-L-L-E. 


Imaginative Displays 


Mr. Freese also has revealed how 
an extremely simple trade-mark may 
be dramatized by a “teaser” device. 
This is in the program sponsored by 
Gulf Oil Corp. The television audi- 
ence viewing this program experi- 
ences a sensation of traveling down a 
country road. Floating through the 
air toward the imaginary car comes 
a series of transparent discs each 
bearing one word of the Gulf Oil 
Corporation’s slogan, “For the Good 
of Your Car Go Gulf.” The last 
disc is opaque—a replica of the Gulf 
trademark. 

A high degree of product identifi- 
cation was achieved in the Rheingold 
Beer five-minute program, “Miss 
Rheingold Candidates,” last August. 
In the first place the logotype on the 
labels was bold and stood out sharply. 
Furthermore a pleasing repetition of 
the brand name and the products of 
Liebmann Breweries, Inc., was cre- 
ated by the ingenious stop-motion pa- 
rade of beer-bottle cannons, beer-can 
soldiers and ski troops on can opener 
skis. The body of the program con- 
sisted of personalized interviews with 
the six finalists in the widely adver- 
tised “Miss Rheingold” contest. 

Incidentally, Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing, agency for the account, recently 
divulged some interesting figures that 
are indicative of the pulling power 
of this well integrated program (and 
of television). It so happens that 
this four-week show was the only 
added effort to last year’s total ad- 
vertising program. This year, how- 
ever, four million votes were cast by 
the public for “Miss Rheingold” can- 
didates as against two million votes 
cast last year. 
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Talk About 
TURKEY 


Out of 31,710,000* holiday turkeys raised in the United States 
this year, approximately 2% (or 580,679*) of them were raised 
by farmers of Siouxland. (The 55 county Sioux City market area.) 
It was a record any STATE would point to with pride. 


This crop was the smallest since 1938, but it represented a 
return to Siouxland’s farmers of approximately $4,600,000! (Based 
on average market prices: Sioux City, November 20.) That’s a lot 
of turkey. 


Yet, in a market which produces such an abundance of corn, 
oats, barley, wheat, flax, rye, buckwheat, hay, honey, fruit, 
potatoes, milk and cream, hogs, cattle, horses, mules, sheep and 
wool, chickens and eggs — turkeys were still comparatively in- 
significant. 


*Compiled from estimates: U. & Dept. of Agriculture 


SIOUX CITY, 


1OWA 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


New York — Chicago — Detroit 
Les Angeles — Atlanta — San Francisco 
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“Brain Trust” Team Sets Policies 
For Moore Business Forms 


Based on an interview by Frederick Bell with 
D. LLOYD MILLAR ° General Manager, and 
S. B. POLLARD * Sales Manager, Moore Business Forms Ltd. 


Field executives join up with headquarters department 
managers in conferences held four times yearly. At these 
times policies having to do with all phases of the business 
are initiated, appraised, checked, or altered. It's practical. 


The principle of group manage- 
ment which obtains in many types 
of business today is not a new devel- 
opment; nor is the formulation of 
company policy by various executives 
representing each department of an 
organization. It is unusual, however, 
to discover a firm which decides not 
only on sales policy, but on company 
policy generally, through consulta- 
tion with its field men. 


Moore Business Forms Ltd., 
Mount. Dennis, Ontario, Canada, 
has used this latter system since 1937, 
and has long since found it to be a 
splendid answer to the problem of 
how to determine policy which will 
at once be essentially sound and satis- 
factory to the greatest number. 

Four times a year, usually in Feb- 
ruary, May, September and Decem- 
ber, the company’s seven district 


“What’ve I got to celebrate? All 1 get is a brand new quota, higher 
prices, and a 1949 model that’s full of bugs!” 
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managers whose territories include 
that part of Canada from Ontario 
to the Maritimes are called into the 
home office for a policy meeting. 

At each meeting, which usually 
occupies two or three full days of 
discussion, these district managers 
“bat the ball around” with the gen- 
eral manager, sales manager and 
other head office executives. 

Subjects discussed include not only 
those related directly to sales, such 
as compensation of salesmen, cover- 
age and distribution, but also the 
whole field of manufacturing, plant 
and office administration, advertis- 
ing, shipping, public relations, etc. 
Nor are the field men limited to 
making suggestions concerning their 
own particular territories, but are en- 
couraged to talk about the whole dis- 
tribution arrangement in all terri- 
tories. 

“Our type and size of organization 
is peculiarly suited to this form of 
policy making,” explains D. Lloyd 
Millar, general manager. “Other 
large companies manufacturing vastly 
different products might presumably 
find such a system difficult, if not 
impossible, because of their much 
larger field staffs. Our business is 
the manufacture and sale of business 
forms used in offices and plants all 
across the country and tailored to 
suit the customer’s individual re- 
quirements in many sizes, styles and 
designs. These are not products sub- 
ject to change in design or packaging 
as generally understood. Indeed, our 
products are a challenge to the in- 
genuity of our advertising agency to 
do an outstanding job for us because 
our products are not used by the con- 
suming public, nor are they dramatic 
in concept like a new car, for ex- 
ample. 

“This type of business, in fact, does 
not find a need for brain trusts to 
think up new designs with wide ap- 
plication, to evolve some new 
scheme of marketing, or to dream 
up some form of promotional ma- 
terial which will result in rapid 
sales. In short, it is a co-operative 
effort where each sale adds something 
to the sum total of our knowledge 
and experience in the utility of the 
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It takes more than people to make a market. 
It takes more than desires to make a market. 


IT TAKES PEOPLE WHO MAKE ENOUGH MONEY TO MAKE 
THEIR DESIRES COME TRUE TO MAKE A MARKET! 


Such as, for example, Chicago’s most IMPORTANT million—the reader- 


friends of the Chicago Daily News. 


These people welcome the Daily News to their HOMES as good com- 
panion and good counselor. Reading the Daily News leisurely in the evening 


is a family habit, a family pleasure, a family satisfaction. 


If the advertiser cannot get into these substantial Daily News homes 
with what he has to say, how can he reasonably expect to get in with what 
he has to sell? How can he expect his product to enjoy the loyal patronage 


of Chicago’s most IMPORTANT million? 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 72 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT. Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza DETROIT OFFICE: Free Press Building 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE: Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. MIAMI OFFICE: Herald Building, Miami, Florida 


624 Guaranty Building 
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business form and its distribution. 

“Our objective,” states Mr. Mil- 
lar, “is a wide distribution of our 
products, and this can be attained 
only through the use of the best 
methods and by providing the ulti- 
mate in customer satisfaction. Who, 
therefore, should know more about 
customer problems and needs, market 
conditions, competitors’ products, 
practices and prices than our district 
managers? In the handling of sales 
personnel, who should know more 
| about the reactions of salesmen to 
_ company policies than these men who 
have all, at one time, been salesmen 
themselves ? 


Policy System Is Practical 


“We have found our policy-mak- 
ing system to be eminently practical 
for our purposes. Each of our dis- 
trict managers has been trained to 
think and act as a manager, and as 
such, should, we feel, have something 
to say in the formulation of policies 

| which he will be partially responsible 
for implementing. Moreover, being 
much closer to the field than we are 
here at home office, the district man- 
agers can see much more closely how 
well the policies they help to make 
are working out. By pooling their 
experience with that of our execu- 
tives in our head office and plant, 
| we know that we are getting the best 
| opinion available concerning our par- 
| ticular problems. It is only after ob- 
taining all of this valuable informa- 
tion and opinion that we arrive at 
managerial decisions. 

“Not only that, but we have 
proved to our own satisfaction that 
this system results in a better spirit 
| of co-operation all along the line. It 

tends, too, to develop the executive 

potentialities of our field men as they 
are drawn more into the orbit of 
management affairs. They gain a new 
viewpoint on how the people at home 
office think . . . how the policies they 
help to make affect the factory profit- 
wise . . . how errors in manufactur- 
ing methods may be avoided, etc.” 

The Moore policy plan has a di- 

_ rect influence upon the promotion of 

field men. Sales men who consistently 
| offer useful and valuable suggestions 

to their district managers are re- 
| ported upon favorably to home office. 
District managers who show out- 
standing ability, not only in their 
particular territory positions, but in 
their contributions to policy meetings, 
are likewise given every opportunity 
to rise in the organization. 

Moore Business Forms men are 
enthusiastically behind the firm’s 
policy plan. This includes the plant 
manager and comptroller, both of 
| whom on occasions attend the quar- 


terly meetings and show the field 
men the problems they have to face 
in manufacturing the products. At 
the same time their conception of 
field problems is greatly increased 
and this results in improved opera- 
tions internally. 

Many of the ideas concerning policy 
which are presented by the district 
managers at the meetings emanate 
from their salesmen. In one instance, 
a salesman was initially responsible 
for the development of one of the 
company’s most saleable products. 

“To illustrate how our system 
works,” points out Mr. Pollard, 
sales manager for the firm, “take 
the development of our new sales 
compensation plan. The subject 
first came up for brief discussion 
at one of our regular meetings 
and was debated pro and con. Then 
a formal presentation was made by 
letter to our district managers. Soon 
their replies offering suggestions and 
comments began to come in, and at 
the next quarterly policy meeting, 
these, together with new ideas which 
came out at that time, were thor- 
oughly discussed. The result was 
clarification and agreement on many 
of the essential points. Meetings 
were later held in each district office 
with the salesmen concerned to get 
their reactions, criticisms and sugges- 
tions before the final plan was 
drafted. It was then a relatively sim- 
ple task for the home office sales 
management to finalize on the plan, 
which was amended and unanimously 
agreed upon at a formal meeting de- 
voted entirely to this subject. 


Basis for Action 


“If the sale of any one of our 
products,” explained Mr. Pollard, 
“does not measure up to our expecta- 
tion or budget, the district managers 
are advised accordingly by letter. 
This letter presents the facts as they 
are, points out any obvious weak- 
nesses in the product, and any criti- 
cisms which may have been received 
from salesmen or customers. Letters 
are invariably received by return mail 
from the district managers contain- 
ing useful comments and suggestions. 
The original letter together with the 
district managers’ replies then form 
the basis of an agenda for a formal 
meeting at which the subject is fully 
discussed, decisions made, and a plan 
of action drafted.” 

District managers also hold regu- 
lar meetings with their sales staffs 
to discuss local or general problems 
and ideas which may be passed along 
to the quarterly policy meeting at 
head offices. Each district manager 
is kept constantly in touch with home 
office by means of regular bulletins. 
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They in turn, as well as their sales 
personnel, are encouraged to write in 
about their criticisms or ideas, on any 
subject connected with company op- 
eration. 

Thus, a steady flow of potential 
policy material emanates from each 
of the district manager’s offices to 
the sales manager. He passes these 
ideas along to various head office de- 
partments which they most closely 
concern. The net result is a well- 
integrated chain of endeavor and 
achievement which has, to date, 
placed this company in the forefront 
of Canadian industry operating in 


this field. 


Commission Salesmen 
Turn in Reports 


Signal's salesmen send in 
carbons of “thank you" 
notes to prospects. 


One of the toughest jobs of a sales 
manager is to get progress reports 
from commission salesmen. Usually 
there is no incentive and it’s a sepa- 
rate piece of non-productive work for 
the salesman to take time to report. 
If he gets the order, that speaks for 
itself. 

But Signal Engineering & Mfg. 
Co. has found a simple solution. 
There’s just one thing that C. R. 
Durling, Jr., Signal’s sales manager 
at Baltimore, asks his salesmen to do 
—slip an extra carbon into the type- 
writer when they write “thank you” 
notes to prospects they have just 
called upon. Then the salesman 
merely sends the carbon on to Mr. 
Durling. No fancy forms, no extra 
paper work. 

In a letter to Signal’s commission 
salesmen, Mr. Durling points out: 
“the company has spent an appreci- 
able amount of money in trade paper 
advertising. “This advertising has 
pulled a gratifying number of in- 
quiries.” 

Inquiries are acknowledged by the 
factory and then turned over to field 
salemen for personal or telephone fol- 
low-up calls. Mr. Durling urges his 
salesmen to send prospects who have 
been called upon a “thank you”’ note, 
as a reminder of the points made, and 
of further action to be taken. It’s a 
copy of this letter which Mr. Durling 
asks his salesmen to send to him as 
the salesman’s call report. 
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are your Salesmen stymied 


by these Sales Hazards? 


Filing your catalog in Sweet’s gives your prospective buyer 
the information he wants, when he wants it . . . when he’s 
ready to buy. As a result your salesmen and the prospective 
buyer get down to business faster, with less time wasted 
making unnecessary calls . . . your cost per sale is less. 


Have the Sweet’s representative show you how to narrow 
the gap between you and the buyer . . . make every 
salesman’s call count more. 


CATALOG 


a me oe 


Puts your Catalog into the Buyer's Hands 
when he's ready to Buy 


119 W. 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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A STUDY 
OF A 
GREAT 

| MARKET 


Now Available 


@ A new 4color, 28-page book just 
released by the Courier-Express tells 
the story of a great market... one 
which has a larger population than 
any of 16 states, greater retail sales 
than any one of 17 states. Contains 
current and comparative pre-war 
data on: Population... Retail Sales 
... Wholesale Sales ... Retail Out- 
lets... Farms... Housing... Business 
Activity ... Income ... Employment 
.--Payrolls... Bank Deposits... Bank 
Debits. 


Write for your copy. 


REACH BUFFALO'S BUYING POWER 
thru the 


eli yrs 


Buffalo's Only 
Morning and Sunday Newspaper 


Representatives: 
OSBORN, SCOLAPO, MEEKER & CO, 


Q) IN THE 
PANTAGRAPH 


Can You Reach 117,000 
People In Cer.tral Illinois 


McLEAN COUNTY— i 
$189,000,000 fotal farm 
wealth. Net farm in- 


come $32,141,000.* 


*Copr 1948 Sales Management 
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Survey of Buying Power, further 


reproduction not licensed 
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Over a Century of Community Service 
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Shop Talk 


* GREETINGS * 


It’s on the house! The drinks are free! 
Come hang the holly! Trim the tree! 
Santa, get a hump on! 

’S no time to get a grump on. 


Provide a steaming Christmas roast 

For all our friends, from Coast to Coast. 
To Johnston, Hal, and Vining, Sam. 
To Clarence Francis; Hudson, Dan. 


Bid the seraphs shout our greeting 
To Kinsey Merritt, T. H. Keating, 
The Toni Twins, the Borden Cow, 
Radio Stations WHAM and wow. 


Ring out a carol, make it chime, 

For Charm and Living, Life and Time. 
Tilt the rafters, draw a drink 

For Bigelow-Sanford’s Denebrink. 


Spice a toddy, make it brim, 

For Schindler, Al, and Brownlee, Jim. 
Man the pipes, let out a skirl 

For all who peddle Scat and Swirl, 


And Teal and Duz and Spry and Klim, 
Purex, Maltex, Lux and Glim. 

Leave six pairs of flashy socks 

For Smoke Ballew and good Jim Knox. 


A pair of boots, a Boeing jitney 
For NFSE’s Robert Whitney. 

To Y & R, a cake with cherries. 
To Flack, assorted dingleberries. 


Come Dick Borden, Justin Dart, 
Charlie Luckman, David Smart— 
Prosit! Share our keg of nut-brown ale! 
Join us—you, there!—S. C. Gale! 


Santa, shake a Box Car, dry, for Norton; 
Whiskey Straight for Elon Borton. 
A Feathers Freezer for William Rudge, 
Heart’s Delight for Sterling Mudge, 


Wilsons, Charles, and Wilson, John, 
And buttered rum for Tony Whan. 
Sing, cherub choir, for C. K. Wiggins, 
And all who peddle ink at Higgins. 
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Draw, St. Nick, from out your pack 
A rabbit’s foot, for Evans, Jack. 
A silver top for Tom Kennally, 


A hobby horse for A. E. Staley. 


A painted tie for Philip Lennen, 
Electric shaver for Bill Mennen. 
Blessings on the house of Glenmore, 
Eke of Crane, eke, eke of Kenmore. 


Break a bale of buttons, bows, 
For all Scripps-Howard’s Jills and Joes. 
Select a fresh new comic book 


For Motley (“Red”) and Charles R. Hook. 


A holly lei for James J. Nance, 
Champion Paper and Champion Pants. 
For Eagle Pencil, Eagle Tool, 
Camel, Lucky Strike and Kool. 


For Don G. Mitchell, a paper hat. 

A red balloon for Larry Batt. 

To Hearstlings all, from East to West, 
Elk’s tooth charms for every vest. 


A teddy bear, bedecked with ribbons, 


For George S. Jones and Boyd H. Gibbons. 


Hooper, Roper, Starch, the pollsters, 


For their headaches, down-filled bolsters. 


Tune your tenor, give verveful voice 
To Bill O’Neil, to Paintman Joyce. 
A cowboy hat for Arthur Fatt. 
Steaks of cod for Chesapeake’s cat. 


Haste now Nick, for time is wasting. 
A million turkeys call for basting. 
Better double up from here on, 
We've thousands left to cheer on. 


Bind the currency up in bales. 
Barman, mix ’em up in pails! 

Load air express, flood all the mails. 
Fill the ionosphere with “Hails!” 


Mete the favors, cut up the cheese 
For fifteen thousand VIP’s, 

Whose names, without poetic swing, 
Refuse to rhyme with anything. 


Before we frame our amen-phrases 
We post a plaque of profuse praises 
To all Three Fates, who shape our ends, 


For endowment with such sterling friends! 


A. R. HAHN 


SELL 


No. 1 Market 


e WINSTON-SALEM 
e GREENSBORO 
e HIGH POINT 


IN THE SOUTH’S 


No. 1 State 


WSJS. 


@ winston- saLem @® 


THE JOURNAL- SENTINEL STATION 


NBC 


AFFILIATE 
Represented by 
HEADLEY-REED COMPANY 


SoundSesther & announces 
new, 
exclusive... 
discopying! 


Now... you. may make duplicate discs of 


anything you record . . . right at your desk, 
Important telephone calls, special instructions 
to department heads, confidential instructions 
to field personnel .. . right on your new Sound- 
Scriber . . . and every one is a permanent, 
accurate record. 

This automatic DISCOPYING feature is 
now available on all SoundScriber dictation 
machines .. . at no additional cost! 

Send the coupon now, for a demonstration 
of this revolutionary development. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mork 


is 4 ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
Managing Editor The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, ae 
Dept. SM-12, New Haven 4, Conn. 
Send me information on DISCOPYING. 


(.. and a Merry Holiday to NAME 


you, Frank Sullivan!) CITY 
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RCA's TV in Cellophane 


For its pre-Christmas promotion 
drive on radio and television receivers, 
RCA Victor has released to its home 
instrument and television dealers a 
variety of advertising and display 
material designed to emphasize the 
gift appeal of its table, console and 
console combination instruments. 

For both holiday display and at- 
tractive delivery, RCA Victor has 
arranged for its dealers to buy eye- 
catching transparent cellophane wrap- 
pings tailor-made to fit specific radio 
and television receivers. Each wrap- 
ping has a contrasting red cellophane 
ribbon and bow which runs diagonal- 
ly across the cabinet front. 

The second release in the com- 
panys 1948-49 Home Instrument 
Window Display Service, styled for 
the Christmas season, is the “Christ- 
mas Angel Display.” Designed for 
use with a radio or television con- 
sole, the unit, lithographed in eight 
colors, features three angels fixed on 
the strings of a holly-decorated harp. 
‘The concise copy inscription reminds 
the prospective buyer that an RCA 
Victor instrument is “the gift that 
keeps on giving.” 

RCA Victor has also prepared a 
variety of radio and television adver- 
tisements designed for individual and 
multiple dealer insertions. Each ad- 
vertisement, promoting the gift ap- 
peal of radio and television receivers 
for every member of the family, is 
available in full-page, 1,200-line, 900- 
line, and 600-line sizes. Several are 
combination pieces which allow the 
dealer to feature both radio and tele- 
vision instruments in the same ad- 
vertisement. All are patch style, en- 
abling the dealer to select the par- 
ticular instruments he desires to fea- 
ture with the prepared copy and 
layout. 


Cookers’ ‘48 Windup 


With more than 78,000,000 adver- 
tisements in its Christmas advertising 
schedule, the National Pressure Cook- 
er Co. is winding up its 1948 pro- 
gram with a “Christmas Gift Pa- 
rade.” 

This promotion follows a ‘Fall 
Festival” staged by the company, 
which helped Presto Cookers and 
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Canners to continue as leaders in 
their field. Housewares merchandisers 
have cashed in on Presto Cooker sales 
in a total volume of more than $150,- 
000 in the last three years, accord- 
ing to S. J. Mass, advertising direc- 
tor of the company. 

Newest addition to the continually 
expanding Presto Cooker line is the 
new “Fry-Master,” a large skillet- 
type pressure cooker, which combines 
the advantages of pressure cooking 
with open pan frying. 

In addition to newspaper supple- 
ments, women’s service and general 
magazines, the ‘Fall Festival’ and 
“Christmas Gift Parade” campaigns 
have been featured in many dealer- 
placed advertisements. 

The campaigns were planned and 
executed by the company’s advertis- 
ing agency, Melamed-Hobbs, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Davey Tree '49 Campaign 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., 
Kent, O., has completed plans for its 
1949 campaign, marking its greatest 
expansion since the war. The pro- 
gram, besides being designed to 
build a keener appreciation of trees 
and their need for care, will empha- 
size the high caliber of the trained 
field men of the Davey organization. 

Advertisements will run in Time, 
Fortune, House Beautiful, House & 
Garden, and The New Yorker, the 
latter for the first time, from March 


through November, with the excep- 
tion of July and August, the peak 
vacation months. 

Davey initiated its first national 
advertising program in 1909 and 
through the years has told the story 
of its services in class magazines. 
Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc., Cleve- 
land, is the agency. 


Hunter Packing 
52-Week Program 


Complete plans for the 1948-49 
advertising program of the Hunter 
Packing Co. were outlined to media 
men at a recent meeting held by the 
East St. Louis, Ill., company. 

Believing that each medium could 
better carry out its phase of the cam- 
paign by knowing the complete plans, 
Frank Hunter, Jr., company presi- 
dent, invited representatives of news- 
papers and radio stations, as well as 
representatives of the transportation 
advertising and outdoor advertising 
companies to attend the meeting. 


Eight newspapers and five radio 
stations, plus car cards, outdoor, and 
point-of-sale advertising will be used 
in the 52-week campaign in the great- 
er St. Louis, Mo., area. 


Mr. Hunter described the develop- 
ment of a new product which will 
highlight the new sales drive. The 
product will be marketed under the 
trade name of Farm Recipe Brand 
Pure Pork Sausage. Made with 
choice of whole porkers, including 
hams, loins, and shoulders, the new 
sausage is the answer to many re- 
quests from consumers for a “real 
old-fashioned” farm-style pork sau- 
sage, Mr. Hunter explained. He 
traced the development of the test 
marketing and advertising program 
which introduced the new product 
in Springfield, Ill., earlier this fall. 


TEASER: This “bold look” on 24 sheets first appeared in the Chicago area without identi- 
fying printed units—merely as a pure Abstract in form and color. Designed by Vision, Inc., 
its outdoor schedule is amplified by car cards, three sheets, and by painted bulletins. 
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Has STANDARDIZED Highest Quality for Every Move 


@ Every phase of Mayflower Long-Dis- 
tance Moving Service has been carefully 
developed and planned, then each plan 
coordinated and standardized. Vans... 
van and other equipment . . . driver se- 


lection ... driver training . . . moving 


Jim Baker, president of Jim Baker 


Associates, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Hunter advertising agency, outlined 
general advertising plans for the reg- 
ular Hunter line. 


Linit Fashion Show 


A fashion show sponsored by the 
Linit Division of the Corn Refining 
Products Co. is scheduled to be held 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
February 3, 1949. It will launch a 
promotion in which the grocery and 
laundry fields join hands with the 
fashion and textile industries, and 
which will be underscored by the copy 
theme, “Fashion Accents Crisp.” 

Fifteen of the Nation’s leading 
fashion designers will create three 
advance summer costumes in starch- 
able cotton each for the Linit show- 
ing. Admission to the affair will be 
by invitation only. More than. 1,000 
guests are expected to attend the 
event, including fashion editors, buy- 
ers, ready-to-wear and grocery store 
officials, laundry executives, design 
school faculty and other personalities. 

Detailed plans for this event are 
now being developed. The fashion 
show itself, which will be staged in 


and packing methods—all have been 
welded into one standard service—the 
finest! Because of this you can buy May- 
flower service with confidence wherever 
and whenever you have personnel to 
move. And the beauty of it is that May- 
flower costs no more. So it will pay you 
to standardize on Mayflower . . 


. and 
get the most for your moving dollars! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. - 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents 
provides on-the-spot representation at the most points in 
the United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent 
is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


such a way as to facilitate newsreel, 
radio and television coverage, is being 
handled by Edward Ballenger of Bal- 
lenger and Roop. Bert Nevins, Inc., 
will handle special promotion and 
publicity. 

Costumes designed for the Linit 
show will range from children’s and 
teens’ dresses to women’s formal eve- 
ning wear. Executed in starchable 
cotton fabrics for resort and summer 
wear, they will be available in de- 
partment stores and retail shops later 
in the season. 

In addition, a number of the ex- 
clusive designs will be features in 
the Linit advertising schedule dur- 
ing 1949. In 16 national magazines 
with a combined circulation of 34,- 
000,000, Linit will stress through in- 
sertions mostly in full color the im- 
portance of starching for high fash- 
ion cottons. The 1949 advertising 
schedule includes the following pub- 
lications: Life (for the first time), 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Household, 
Woman's Home Companion, Mc- 
Call’s Magazine, Country Gentle- 
man, Successful Farming, Movie 
Story, Motion Picture, True Con- 
fessions, Modern Screen, Screen 
Stories, Modern Romances, Capper’s 
Farmer, True Story, Farm Journal. 
Approximately $500,000 is the cam- 


paign’s overall budget. Advertising 
agency for Linit is C. L. Miller Co. 

Prior to the fashion show, a con- 
test will be held among the country’s 
outstanding models to select the 
“Crisp Look Girl.” Winner of the 
title will receive a $100 Victory Bond 
or a Sally Victor hat and a dress se- 
lected from the show up to the value 
of the bond. Local publicity in the 
models’ home States will build in- 
terest in the event and actual selec- 
tion of the winner will take place at 
the Linit style show itself. 

Arrangements are also being com- 
pleted through Feature Bureau, a 
radio script service, for more than 100 
women’s radio programs to include 
in their editorial content a competi- 
tion for starching hints. Local prizes 
including Linit and other Corn Prod- 
ucts will be awarded winners, with 
an all-expense trip to New York City 
presented to the grand national win- 
ner to attend the Linit Fashion Show 
at the Waldorf. 

Further plans are being completed 
for designing schools to sponsor con- 
tests and for outstanding styles fea- 
turing the “Fashion Accents Crisp” 
theme. Also, a tie-up is being de- 
veloped with pattern companies pro- 
moting the crisp theme with starch 
for the finishing touch. 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittance to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 
reprints may be ordered by number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


187—Shall we Display and Advertise 
Price? Public Says Emphatic “Yes!”. 
(Price 10c) 


186—Twenty Traits That Make Star 
Salesmen, by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


185—How To Improve Your Ability in 
Public Speaking. (Price 10c) 


184—How To Compute Salesmen’s Auto 
Allowances, by R. E. Runzheimer. (Price 
25c) 


183—A Primer for Selecting Colors 
with Sales Appeal. (Price 10c) 


182—Eight Vital Factors in Point-of- 
Sale Promotion. (Price 25c) 


181—Leadership: What Makes It? by 
Dr. James F. Bender. (Price 20c) 


180—Who’s Who of Department Stores 
in New York Buying Groups. (Price 25c) 


179—The Sales Budget: Blueprint for 
More Efficient Marketing. (Price 25c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


178—Cost of Keeping Salesmen in the 
Field Rises 40-50% since 1939. (A new 
survey.) (Price 10c) 


176—College Seniors Rate Selling Work 
As a Career. (Price 5c) 


175—Unionization of Salesmen. (A 
portfolio of six case-study articles.) 
(Price 5c) 


168—What Kind of College Training 
for Careers in Sales? by Robert S. Wil- 
son. (Price 5c) 


166—65% of the Men We Hire Now 
Stick and Succeed, by George L. Todd. 
(Price 5c) 


165—Ten Ways to Avoid Aimless In- 
terviews with Sales Applicants, by Lewis 
Llewellyn. (Price 5c) 


MARKETS 


156—Sales and Advertising Experts 
Pick the Best Test Markets of the Country 
in Three Population Groups. (Price 25c) 


152—Where to Look for Big Buyers in 
Chicago. (Includes a tabulation of Chi- 
cago buying offices.) (Price 10c) 
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Man Who Comes To Dinner 
Stalks Turkey 


He stalks turkey on his Maryland farm—and politicians 
on his Washington beat, deriving nourishment from the 
former and news from the latter. Feathers frequently 
fly as a result of his one-man campaigns against bureauc- 
racy—and his loyal nightly dinner-time audience shares 


many a meaty morsel. 


Currently sponsored on more than 300 stations, the Fulton 
Lewis, Jr. program is the original news “co-op.” It 
affords local advertisers network prestige at local time 


cost, with pro-rated talent cost. 


Since there are more than 500 MBS stations, there may 
be an opening in your city. If you want a ready-made 
audience for a client (or yourself), investigate now. 
Check your local Mutual outlet—or the Co-operative 
Program Department, Mutual Broadcasting System, 
1440 Broadway, NYC 18 (or Tribune Tower, Chicago 11). 
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| Albuquerque 


Beaumont 
Boise 


Buffalo 


Charleston, S. C. 


Columbia, S. C. 
Corpus Christi 


Davenport 
Des Moines 
Denver 


Duluth 


Fargo 


Ft. Worth-Dallas 


Honolulu-Hilo 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Louisville 
Milwaukee 


Minneapolis-St. 


New York 
Norfolk 
Omaha 
Peoria-Tuscola 
Portland, Ore. 
Raleigh 
Roanoke 

San Diego 

St. Louis 
Seattle 
Syracuse 
Terre Haute 


Paul 


Baltimore 


KOB 
KFDM 
KDSH 
WGR 
WCSC 
WIS 
KRIS 
WoOc 
WHO 
KVOD 
WDSM 
WDAY 
WBAP 
KGMB-KHBC 
KX YZ 
WISH 
KMBC-KFRM 
WAVE 
WMAW 
WTCN 
WMCA 
WGH 
KFAB 
WMBD-WDZ 
KEX 
WPTF 
WDBJ 
KSDJ 
KSD 
KIRO 
WFBL 
WTHI 


Television 


Ft. Worth-Dallas 


Louisville 


Minneapolis-St. Paul 


New York 


St. Louis 


WAAM 
WBAP-TV 
WAVE-TV 
WTCN-TV 
WPIX 
KSD-TV 
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NBC 
ABC 
CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
NBC 
NBC 
NBC 
NBC 
ABC 
ABC 
NBC 
ABC-NBC 
CBS 
ABC 
ABC 
CBS 
NBC 
ABC 
ABC 
IND 
ABC 
CBS 
CBS 
ABC 
NBC 
CBS 
CBS 
NBC 
CBS 
CBS 
ABC 


ATLANTA 


Even where scatter-gun media are 
used intensively and well, they rarely 
can finish the job. 

How can they tell the name and loca- 
tion of your local dealer? What can they 
do to help him offset competitive activi- 
ties in any individual market? What are 
the special local reasons why people in 
any given market would prefer your 
product—if your advertising could tell 
the local facts? Isn’t it true that con- 
sumers in widely different markets may 
react very differently to the type of copy 
or program you use in scatter-gun adver- 
tising? 


FRE 


H & P 


4 I 


Bull’s-Eye Radio — “national spot” 
radio—is a direct-hit medium. Whether 
used alone or to reinforce other media, it 
can get in and mop up where the going is 
tough and competitive. 


We of Free & Peters have specialized 
in this working radio for over sixteen 
years. We have worked intimately with 
literally hundreds of agencies and adver- 
tisers who want direct-hit results from 
their advertising. We’d like to give you 
some case histories that prove the effec- 
tiveness of Bull’s-Eye Radio. Just name 
the place, date and time. 


HRS, INC. 


Pioneer Radio and Television Station Representatives 
Since May, 1932 


NEW YORK 


DETROIT 
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FT. WORTH 


CHICAGO 


HOLLYWOOD SAN FRANCISCO 


9) 


New York Office: 
Albert Capotosto 
‘7 270 Park Ave., N. Y. 17 


5 RA 
Tel: Murray Hill 8-4777 


... that there are over 7,000 islands 
comprising the Philippine archipel- 
ago. 

It’s no secret either that this rich 
group of Pacific islands is the only 
market in the Orient open to unre- 
stricted trade with the U.S. No duty 
imposed on goods of American 
manufacture. No currency exchange 
problems. 

And so, last year, Philippine im- 
ports from the U. S. exceeded $427 
million. 


Many U.S. Advertisers know 
that the Philippine market is effec- 
tively covered by the ten Ramon 
Roces Publications, with a combined 


Ramon Roces Pusucations - 


MANILA © PHILIPPINES 


Publishers of THE EVENING NEWS @¢ LIWAYWAY 
PILIPINO KOMIKS @© BANNAWAG @ BISAYA-HILIGAYNON ¢ THE WOMAN'S HOME JOURNAL 


readership of over 2,000,000. Each 
publication of the Roces group 
blankets particular dialect sectors, 
particular trading areas—does a 
specific job. Together they provide 
island-wide coverage, influencing 
the buying habits of brand conscious 
Filipinos. They already prefer goods 
of American manufacture. Write for 
further information. 
ee se 


The leading PM Daily Newspaper 

Eight Dialect Weekly Magazines 

The Outstanding English Language 
Magazine 

One schedule, complete coverage 

Communicate with: 


e KISLAP @ ALIWAN @¢ DAIGDIG 


General Mills to Invest 
$125,000 in Copy Tests 


The Betty Crocker column will appear initially in the 
Chicago Tribune and will combine copy techniques for 
both institutional and hard selling types of advertising. 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
starting shortly after January 1, will 
begin testing out a new type of ad- 
vertising copy and presentation, com- 
bining institutional and sales adver- 
tising. For the test the Chicago 
Tribune will be used exclusively. The 
program calls for the use of 400 lines 
a day, five days a week, which works 
out to 100,000 lines for the year. 
Total investment, about $125,000. 

General Mills has been spending 
approximately $11,000,000 a year for 
advertising. Most of this has gone 
into radio, national magazines and 
newspaper supplements such as The 
American Weekly and This Week. 
The new program calls for the com- 
pany’s first real test of black-and- 
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white newspaper advertising in 15 
years. 

“We may know the answer in 
three or four months,” says C. S. 
Samuelson, advertising manager, 
Grocery Products Division. “It may 
take as long as a year. We know, of 
course, the value of newspaper adver- 
tising. We will be testing a new 
technique in presentation.” 

The present program is the result 
of some eight years of “thinking” by 
a group of Chicago newspaper repre- 
sentatives. The basic idea was pre- 
sented to General Mills by a com- 
mittee of newspaper representatives 
composed of Ken Dennett, O’Mara 
& Ormsbee, chairman; J. H. Sawyer, 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co.; Bill 


Johns, Ridder-Johns, Inc.; Don 
Scott, Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & 
Co. 

"Way back in the beginning, when 
it was only a bare idea, it was started 
through the New Business Commit- 
tee of the American Association of 
Newspaper Representatives. Because 
of the war and general business con- 
ditions it took form slowly. A by- 
product of the thinking under way 
was the Food Editors Conference 
which has been highly successful and, 
by general agreement, is credited to 
J. H. (Jake) Sawyer, its chairman. 

The “something new” in food ad- 
vertising, as it now stands, is to be a 
“column” written under the name of 
Betty Crocker. Exactly how it will 
be handled has not been completely 
determined. ‘The idea at present is 
largely this: A two-column heading 
will be used. The exact name for it 
has not been determined. ‘That is 
not too important because it will, in 
the public’s mind, be known as “The 
Betty Crocker Column” Proof: Can 
you give the name of the Walter 
Winchell column? 

The Betty Crocker column will be 
made up of carefully prepared and 
selected short items, boxes and panels. 
It will be the combined work of a 
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group of experts on foods, food plan- 
ning, etc. ‘The object will be to es- 
tablish a column which housewives 
will follow for information, hints, 
tips and uses. If it is found that 
large numbers of women study it 
daily—that will be the test. 

When the idea was placed before 
General Mills by the newspaper 
representatives, they pointed out that 
the plan was not so fixed that it could 
not be worked over. ‘The company, 
interested, put its specialists to work. 
When they conceived the idea of 
using the Betty Crocker byline they 
began to check women by the thou- 
sands to determine if the Betty 
Crocker name was sufficiently well 
known to make it an important asset. 
Somewhat to their surprise 98% of 
the women queried reported that they 
were familiar with Betty Crocker. 

That probably was’ due to the 
years the name had been used in na- 
tional magazines, radio and in weekly 
supplements as well as direct adver- 
tising. This is not too surprising 
since, according to Mr. Samuelson, 
“General Mills to date has put $100,- 
000,000 behind Betty Crocker.” He 
further says, “We will of course ex- 
pect sales results in this new cam- 
paign.” 

Now the payoff: If the coming test 
in the Chicago Tribune comes up to 
hopes and_anticipations, General 
Mills will expand the program. It 
may reach, eventually, to well over 
120 daily newspapers in 92 of the 
country’s larger cities. 


“Believe It Or Not": The 


Sta- 
Ful batcery of Auto-Lite Battery 
Corp., Toledo, O., requires water 
only three times a year. Its liquid 
capacity makes that possible. Beakers 
with the famous Ripley signatures 
attesting to this fact are being sent 
by Auto-Lite to 100,000 customers 


For years we at Artkraft*, the nation's sign headquarters, have recog- 
nized the need of a high quality, effective, outdoor neon illuminated 
sign for those merchandisers with a multiplicity of outlets, whose budget 
dictates a low cost sign, if such signs were to be used at all. To this end 
we have spent thousands of dollars on research and development and, 
as a result, 


* 


NOW PROUDLY ANNOUNCES 


THE CREATION OF A SIGN ENTIRELY NEW IN CONCEPT 


THE SENSATIONAL 


VALU-MASTER 


AT NOT JUST A SMALL SAVING—BUT, 


x A WMunracle Value x 


Yes—at half the price of the lowest cost neon illuminated sign we have 
ever offered and at !/3 or |/44 the cost of that used by many of our 
present customers. This despite the fact that Artkraft* values have always 
been recognized as the greatest! 


With this remarkable development we anticipate many brand new users 
of neon sign advertising who never thought they could afford a sign 
program and that many present users will employ the Valu-Master to 
supplement and greatly expand their present identification program! 
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SIGN COMPANY 


¢ 1137 EAST KIBBY STREET 


Division of Axtkrzagé* Monvfacturing Corp. ,’ 
LIMA, OHIO, U.S. A. M 


1137 EAST KIBBY STREET Artkraft* Valu-Master. 


Pf - 
/ Arthnaft: SIGN COMPANY ~>. 
”  Divition of Antkrage* Manviecturing Corporati 


Please send details on the new 
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LIMA, OHIO, U.S. A. 


| QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


and p rospects. | * Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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ABC's of Market Indexes and How 
To Apply Them to Sales Problems 


BY RICHARD D. CRISP, 


Director of Market Research, Tatham- Laird, Inc.‘ 


Specifically, Mr. Crisp is talking about $M's Survey of 


Buying Power. Through non-technical answers to || ques- 


tions about indexes, Mr. Crisp shows you how you can turn 


this statistical raw meat into profitable marketing data. 


Part 1 of an article in three parts. 


Along about the middle of May, 
an old and valued friend makes an 
annual call on thousands of sales ex- 
ecutives all over America. Few 
friends find a warmer welcome. That 
friend is SALES MANAGEMENT'S an- 
nual Survey of Buying Power which 
is now firmly established as the sales 
manager's “fact bible.” 

If you will re-read the explanatory 
material in this year’s Survey, you 
will find an interesting and non- 
technical discussion of how the esti- 
mates were prepared, what sources 
were used, and so on. Emphasis is 
naturally placed on the new develop- 
ments, the new features included for 
the first time this year. The Survey 
has been and is a living, growing tool. 
There are a number of important de- 
velopments in each new edition. Ex- 
plaining those features accordingly 
requires considerable space in the ex- 
planatory section. 

Although the explanatory material 
is exceptionally lucid, a number of 
recent experiences lead me to feel that 
it may start at a rather advanced 
point. As a user of the Survey for 
many years, I have had occasion to 
recommend it frequently to sales ex- 
ecutives. Almost without exception, I 
have found it necessary to support my 
recommendation with a little ‘“‘tutor- 
ing” before the sales executive under- 
stood fully the many ways in which 
the Survey could help him with his 
daily problems. 

Let me emphasize that the fact that 
tutoring was so often necessary is no 
reflection on the sales executive. Sales 
managers aren’t statisticians. Before 
they can be expected to convert that 
“statistical raw meat’ into sinew for 
their sales muscles, it must be cooked 
up to suit them. In my opinion, this 
often requires a very simple and non- 
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technical description not only of the 
Survey itself, but of the basic ideas 
and concepts behind it. What is re- 
quired in many cases is almost a 
primer type of treatment. 

Such an explanation might perhaps 
best be prepared by SM’s capable 
staff. If it were, however, it might be 
interpreted by some readers as some- 
what in the nature of a blurb. There 
may be added conviction in the fol- 
lowing comments since they repre- 
sent the views of an outsider, whose 
enthusiasm for the Survey is a testi- 
monial to its continued usefulness. 

Here is a discussion of the funda- 
mental ideas behind the Survey. This 
discussion should make that impor- 
tant tool easier to understand. It is 
presented in  question-and-answer 
form. It has been reduced to the 
simplest possible terms. If some of 
the earlier questions impress you as 
kindergarten stuff, skip a couple of 
questions and try for the $16 or $32 
a little later on. 


About Market Indexes 
1. What is a "market index"? 


A market index is a yardstick for 
measuring the relative sales opportu- 
nity in different territorial units, such 
as counties, trading areas, sales dis- 
tricts or territories, etc. 


2. What is the usual form of a 
market index? 


For easy understanding and con- 
venient use, a market index is usually 
reduced to a simple percentage figure. 
That percentage figure indicates the 
share or proportion of the total mar- 
ket represented by one of your terri- 
torial units. Thus the “Sales adver- 
tising controls” index in the Survey 


shows that 3.383% of the U. S. po- 


tential is in Massachusetts. 


3. How many types of market in- 
dexes are there? 


There are two major types of 
market indexes: general market in- 
dexes and specific market indexes. 


4. What is a general market in- 


dex? 


A general market index reflects the 
presence or absence of market factors 
like population, buying power, etc. 
Such factors influence the market op- 
portunity for all consumer products 
combined. Any quantitative informa- 
tion which you can use to prepare an 
estimate of the relative sales oppor- 
tunity in different territorial units 
might be used as a market index. The 
Survey includes ten different sets of 
data which might be used, individu- 
ally or in combination, as a market 
index: 


—Population 

—Number of Families 

—U. S. Retail Sales 

—Food Store Sales 

—General Merchandise Sales 
—Drug Store Sales 

—Gross Effective Buying Income 
—Net Effective Buying Income 
—Net Farm Dollars 
—Sales-Advertising Controls 


All of those series of data are 
based on exclusive SM _ estimates. 
Nine of the 10 are simple general 
market indexes. One of them—Sales- 
Advertising Controls—represents a 
composite index, developed by com- 
bining the figures from three of the 
other indexes. 


5. What is a specific market in- 
dex? 


A specific market index is one 
which has been developed or con- 
structed to reflect the market oppor- 
tunities for a specific product or a 
group of related products. A specific 
market index may be based on a single 
type of data. Thus you might use au- 
tomobile registration figures as a mar- 
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WHY POPULATION 
IS NOT A SATISFACTORY MARKET INDEX 


(Variations in average purchasing power by regions) 


U. S. AVERAGE - 
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NORTH "PEOPLE ARE MARKETS": That's one 
of those deceptive half-truths. The 
same number of people have different 

SOUTH amounts of income. See page 9%. 

128 
WEST Y Y hy QO y 
KEY AND SOURCE 
1940—U.S. Department of Commerce 
1948—Survey of Buying Power 
DOES A GENERAL MARKET INDEX 
‘FIT’ YOUR PRODUCTS ? 
(Regional division of U.S. retail sales 
and of industry volume in two products) 
U.S.TOTAL 100% = —*'100%_~—————si100% 
—>» 13.4% 
EAST 27.2% 30.0% i 
“MINE IS DIFFERENT": You'll find it a rs — 
surprisingly easy to tailor a general bi 
market index to fit your particular prod- CENTRAL 30.2% 28.2% 
uct. For full explanation, see page 97. as 
4 
47.2% 
SOUTH 25.7% 24.4% 
WEST 16.9% 17.4% _— 
DIVISION ON SM's Estimated Industry Volume Industry Volume 
BASIS OF: Retail Sales Product “A” Product “B” 


REDUCING INDEX “FIT” TO SHARPER FOCUS 


(Regional variations in consumption rate 


on two consumer products ) 


REGION 
Consumption Rate* 
U.S. 100 
Product “A” Seed 
ae “J no “TRY IT FOR SIZE": There's a simple 
‘io method for adding a useful sales con- 
SOUTH | 95 


WEST ] 103 trol tool to your kit. Mr. Crisp shows 
you how with details on page 98. 


Product “B” 
EAST 49 
CENTRAL } 97 
SOUTH | 184 
WEST } 60 


"As a percentage of U.S. Average rate 


ket index if you were selling car 
polish, 

Other specific market indexes 
have been developed by involved sta- 
tistical techniques. But most com- 
panies using specific market indexes 
have developed them by modifying 
and adjusting general market indexes 
like those in the Survey. 

The feeling that ‘our business is 
different” or “the market for our 
product is different’ is widespread in 
many industries. In some cases that 
feeling may be justified by facts; in 
other cases it is simply a hunch or 
opinion. In either case, the Survey is 


WORCESTER RANKS 


OUT OF 


In Effective Buying Income 


useful as a source of a general market 
index which can be modified by ex- 
perience, research and judgment into 
a specific market index for your prod- 
uct or products. This is one of the 
most important advantages of the 
Survey of Buying Power. But this is 
also one of the Survey's least appre- 
ciated advantages. 


6. Is the use of market indexes a 
recent development in sales manage- 
ment? 


No, indeed. Sales managers have 
used market indexes for years. ‘They 
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Families with well above-the-average 
income ($5,304* per family in the city 
itself or 23.1% above national aver- 
age) and a total of $661,409,000* to 
spend, make up the Worcester Market 
— 34th in the nation. Sales Manage- 
ment’s 1948 Survey of Buying Power 
lists 138 such Metropolitan Counties. 
Even among the 34, the Worcester 
Market stands out as an integrated unit 
—one County with one central city 
and with one thorough-coverage 
newspaper, the Worcester Telegram- 
Gazette. Daily circulation in excess of 
140,000. Sunday over 100,000. 


“Copr: 1948, Sales Management 
Survey of Buying Power, 
further reproduction not 
licensed. 


th: TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BooTnH Pubiisher 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 


just never bothered to name them. 
Here’s an example: You are sales 
manager for a chewing-gum manufac- 
turer. Consumer product, low in 
price, broad in appeal, everyone a 
prospect. 

You are considering what 
quotas to set on two specific sales 
territories. One has a population of 
100,000, the other 250,000. In set- 
ting quotas, you set a higher quota 
for the one with the higher popula- 
tion. 

That’s just common sense. Sure 
—but that is also using a market in- 
dex. In that case you are using popu- 
lation as the market index. For most 
products, there are much better mar- 
ket indexes available, many of them 
in SM’s Survey. 

While the use of market indexes as 
a sales-management tool is not new, 
it is much more common today than 
ever before. A major factor in the 
widespread increase in the use of 
market indexes has been the develop- 
ment of the Survey of Buying Power 
as a readily available source of market 
indexes which are both current and 


flexible. 


7. Since "people are markets,” 
why isn't population a perfect gen- 
eral market index? 


Population was probably the first 
factor to be used as a general market 
index for consumer products. But 
population as a market index has 
some important limitations. “People 
are markets” is one of those decep- 
tive half-truths. It would be more ac- 
curate to say that “People with 
money to spend are markets.” Most 
of the limitations of population fig- 
ures as a market index stem from the 
fact that there are major variations 
in the amount of money which the 
same number of people in different 
sections of the country have available 
to spend for the products you have 
to sell. 

Chart I illustrates this point by 
charting the variations in buying 
power which exist between three 
broad regions—the North, South and 
West. 

The chart illustrates the re- 
lationship of buying power in each 
section, as measured by per-capita re- 
tail sales, to the national average. 
Both 1940 and 1948 figures are in- 
dicated, to emphasize that the impact 
of war on regional buying-power 
levels was relatively less marked than 
many marketing men realize. 

Population reflects one dimension 
which is important in market meas- 
urement. You might call that the 
quantitative dimension. But the quali- 
tative dimension is also important. A 
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general market index must reflect 
variations in the amount of money 
people have to spend, if it is to pro- 
vide sales executives with a service- 
able tool for measuring market oppor- 
tunities. 


8. How can that qualitative di- 
mension be measured? 


One of the best indications that 
people have money to spend is pro- 
vided by the fact that they do spend 
it. If you could get a giant cash- 
register tape which showed you the 
total retail sales in each of your sales 
territories, you'd have a picture of 
the amount of money people spend 
in each territory. You could use that 
picture in developing a market index. 

Fortunately, it isn’t necessary for 
you to work from cash-register tapes. 
The exclusive SALES MANAGEMENT 
estimates of retail sales provide retail 
sales information for sections, states, 
counties and cities. Those figures are 
shown both on a dollar basis and in 
percentage form. ‘The percentage 
figures are particularly useful, be- 
cause of their time-saving advantages. 
They permit you to build up the mar- 
ket-index for each of your sales 
territories by the simple process of 
adding up the individual percentage 
figures for each county in the terri- 
tory to arrive at the territorial total. 


9. What are the limitations of the 
Sales ‘ Management retail sales esti- 
mates as a general market index? 


This question divides into two 
parts. One part is concerned with the 
accuracy of SM’s estimates of retail 
sales. ‘The other is concerned with 
limitations of retail sales figures as a 
general market index. 

To answer the first part of the 
question, I’d say that SALEs MAN- 
AGEMENT’S estimates are not  per- 
fect—but then few estimates are. 
They have been demonstrated to be 
sufficiently accurate for all practical 
purposes to qualify as a useful index 
and an important control tool for 
use by sales and advertising manage- 
ment. 

From the viewpoint of the practi- 
cal sales executive, retail sales figures 
as a market index have one important 
limitation. ‘They share that limita- 
tion with any other figures you might 
consider using as a general market in- 
dex. 

That limitation boils down to 
this: A general market index reflects 
the market opportunity for all prod- 
ucts combined; but it may not accur- 
ately reflect the market opportunity 
on a specific product. In other words, 
retail sales or any other general mar- 
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ket index may not fit your products. 
This important point is discussed in 
some detail below, and in the second 
article in this series appearing in the 
next issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


10. How can we tell whether or 
not a general market index fits our 
product or products? 


There are t..ajor variations in the 
consumption patterns even on very 
similar products. Those variations 
have been established by accurate 
field surveys on a wide range of con- 
sumer products. In some cases the 
market pattern on an_ individual 


product is so highly individualistic 
that no general market index can 
come within a mile of fitting the pat- 
tern. If your product is one of that 
small number of “mavericks,” then 
you should probably try to get the 
facts about those variations before at- 
tempting to use a general market in- 
dex. With the facts in hand, you 
can determine how best to adjust the 
general market index to fit the pat- 
tern of your market. You'll find that 
tailoring it to fit your own products 
is surprisingly easy. 

Consider a_ specific illustration. 
Chart II illustrates the situation one 


DEC. 11 1S “T” DAY IN 
~ MEMPHIS AND THE MID-SOUTH 


Folks all over town (and for miles around) are 
talking about television. With all the explosive 
impact of the atom bomb, this new medium 


comes to a new market. 


What about sets? Are they being bought? You 
bet they are! The big question is: Will suppliers 


be able to contrive to meet the growing demand? 


May we suggest that you write us for availa- 


bilities? Our ''cream" time is going fast! 


WMCT 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES—THE BRANHAM CO. 
WMC—WMCF—WMCT—owned & operated by 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


CHANNEL 4 
Memphis, Tennessee | 
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company found after studying the 
market for, its two major products. 
The company’s sales operations were 
divided into four regions, each under 


a regional sales manager. ‘The com- 
pany used retail sales figures from the 
Survcy as a general market index, to 
determine the relative potential vol- 
ume it might expect from each of 
the four regions. This company was 


About the author .. . 


Richard D, Crisp is director of market re- 
search for Tatham-Laird, Inc., a Chicago 
advertising agency. He was formerly a staff 
assistant to the sales vice-president of S. C. 
Johnson & Son, in Racine; manager of the 
marketing department of Foote, Cone & 
Belding; and a member of the merchandis- 
ing staff of Young & Rubicam, Inc. He is 
the author of the book, “How to Reduce 
Distribution Costs,"’ published this year by 
Funk & Wagnalls. He was twice cited by 
the American Marketing Association for 
“outstanding accomplishment in marketing.” 


fortunate in having available from 
external market research an accurate 
picture of how the industry volume 
on these two products was divided by 
regions. The division of potential is 
illustrated by the left-hand bar. The 
center bar illustrates the division of 
industry volume on Products “A,” 
while the right-hand bar shows the 
same picture for Product “B.” 


You don’t have to be a statistician 
to look at this chart and see that the 
general market index is a pretty good 
“fit” in the case of Product “A” but 
a rather poor one on Product “B” 
which has a rather heavily concen- 
trated potential in the southern 
region. 


11. How can you tell whether a 
general market index "fits your 
market closely enough to be useful? 


There’s a simple method of re- 
ducing variations like those between 
Product ‘“‘A” and Product “B” to 
sharpen focus, which is a useful addi- 
tion to your kit of sales-control tools. 
You simply divide the percentage of 
industry volume in a region by the 
percentage of potential which the 
general market index indicates should 
be in the region. ‘The answer shows 
you how far above or below average 
that region is on that product. (Ex- 
ample: In the case cited above, the 
Eastern region represents 27.2% of 
potential according to your market in- 
dex. 

Divide the 30.0% which the 
region contributes to national volume 
on Product “A” by 27.2%, and you 
get 110 Divide the 13.4% which 


the region represents on Product “B” 


Che 


South Mend 


Cribune 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. * NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


TRIED AND TRUE 


You can pick up reliable information about your product 
in “Test Town, U.S.A” This market possesses a great record 
W, of successful test campaigns. It’s been tried and found true 
by hundreds of advertisers and public opinion pollsters. 

To get the whole story of the South Bend market, write 

y for our free market data book entitled “Test Town, U.S.A.” 
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by the same 27.2%, and you get 49. 
This tells you that the regional con- 
sumption level on Products “A” is 
10% above the national average, 
while it’s less than half of the na- 
tional average on Product “B.’’) 
Chart III illustrates in profile form 
the variations in regional consump- 
tion on the two products. It is ap- 
parent that consumption is within 
10% of the national-average rate in 
all regions on Product “A,” while 
there are much more extreme varia- 
tions by region on Product “B.” 

If the regional variations on your 
products are slight, as in the case of 
Product “A,” you can use a general 
market index without difficulty. In 
fact, the general market index is al- 
most a specific one on such products. 
Where you have such extreme varia- 
tions as on Product ‘“B,” adjustment 
of the general market index is neces- 
sary before it can be used on a spe- 
cific product. A good rule-of-thumb 
is that a general market index can 
be used effectively where variations in 
the consumption rate do not exceed 
25%. That is, where all regions 
have consumption in a range from 
75% of average to 125% of average, 
your general index is immediately 


useful. 
tremendous number of products, in- 
cluding many who feel that “our 
market is different.” 

Market indexes are useful tools 
for sales-control purposes. For 
maximum effectiveness, you should 
develop a specific market index for 
each of your major products. “That’s 
a long-range program. Each step in 
the refinement of a market index to 
make it fit your products more closely 
pays real dividends in increased sales 
effectiveness and control. But any 
program has to start somewhere. | 
think that a general market index can 
be used by most companies. Remem- 
ber that even a rough yardstick is 
much better than no yardstick at all. 
By adopting a general market index 
as a sales control tool, and using that 
tool with a full awareness of its 
limitations, you should be able to in- 
crease the effectiveness and precision 
of your marketing management. 


In Part Il to appear in SM Jan. |, Mr. 
Crisp cites specific ways you can use the 
Survey of Buying Power. Part III in the 
Jan. 15 issue will discuss ways to apply 
Survey data in solving territorial problems. 
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One Store, 15 Million Sales: That’s the number of sales which 
is estimated will be rung up each year in Woolworth’s biggest store 
just opened in Newark, N. J., this fall. In this store, manned by 500 
employes, there are 120 windows to be trimmed. Inventory in this 
mammoth 5 & 10c is guesstimated at one million dollars. 


That range will embrace a | 
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If you can use as 
many as 
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Showroom Banners 


@ YOU'LL be amazed at how 
little Richcloth de luxe Showroom 
Banners cost even in quantities 
of 25! Your message, design or 
trademark permanently impreg- 
nated in rich, raised cloth letter- 
ing on shimmering satin back- 
ground. Personalized if desired. 
Mail coupon today for details, 
prices and samples. 


* HANDSOME— 
DISTINCTIVE 


% RAISED CLOTH 
LETTERING 
% LONG-LASTING 


*% EASILY CLEANED 
* WON'T CRACK 
OR PEEL 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


RICHCLOTH BANNERS, Div. Rosco Mfg. Co. 
441 Central Avenue, Rochester 5, N. Y. 


Without obligation, send details, prices and 
samples of Richcloth Showroom Banners. 
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MARKETING 


Winter Quarter — Evening 
Eight Weeks Course Starts Jan. 3, 1949 
Also Accounting, Business Management, 
Credit Analysis, Persennel Management, 
Tax Accounting, Salesmanship and other 
courses. 


For Information write Frank W. Thomas, Dean 
Walter Hervey Junior College 


Evening Division 
15 West 63rd Street ENdicot# 2-8117 
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How CAA Classifies Markets and 
Forecasts Future Air Traffic 


What kind of industrial pattern—in a metropolitan area— 
makes air traffic? CAA's analysis shows that marketing 
centers, those with a big wholesale trade, are most likely 
to develop in coming years, as centers of air activity. 


The Federal Government has 
money to give out for building air- 
ports, and, as may be imagined, a 
business has grown up devoted to 
getting the cash. A mayor, chamber 
of commerce secretary or even a Sena- 
tor can’t simply go to the authorities 
and panhandle. Things are not done 
that way. The distribution of 


Federal help is guided by a National 
Airport Plan that the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration draws up each 
year. A city that has been excluded 
can’t get much. 

Imagine a group of community 
boosters who have invited a CAA 
man to address their Build-an-Air- 
port promotion luncheon. The chair- 


Industrial: 


Hartford-New Britain 


Institutional: 


TABLE | 


How the Civil Aeronautics Administration Classifies 
The Nation's Leading Industrial Areas 


Market centers: (areas dominant in wholesale trade) 


New York-N. E. New Jersey Kansas City Dallas 
San Francisco-Oakland Seattle Memphis 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Atlanta Omaha-Council Bluffs 


(areas where industrial production dominates the economy) 


Detroit Rochester Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport News 
Pittsburgh Springfield-Holyoke Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton 
Providence Youngstown Worcester 

Scranton-Wilkes Barre Akron Fall River-New Bedford 


Lowell-Lawrence-Haverhill Dayton 


(where trade and industry are largely supplemented by factors such as 
Federal and State governmental activities, tourist travel, etc.) 


New Orleans Denver San Antonio 
Houston Los Angeles San Diego 
Portland Washington Miami 


Balanced: (a good mixture of high industrial production and wholesale sales activities) 


Chicago Buffalo-Niagara Falls Birmington 

Philadelphia Milwaukee Columbus 

Boston Cincinnati Ohio 

St. Louis Indianapolis Toledo 

Cleveland Louisville New Haven 

Baltimore Albany-Schenectady-Troy Syracuse 
100 


man has called on half a dozen 
prominent citizens, all of whom have 
pledged support of the project, and 
then invites the Government man to 
address the zealots. He may have 
to throw cold water on the whole 
thing. He may say: 

“Your town has a fine record of 
progress. But by our figures it’s not 
the sort of town likely to build up 
high air-trafc. I'd advise a small 
airport; your money matched against 
ours will be safer. I'll tell you why.” 

His explanation amounts to a mar- 
ket analysis. For CAA has worked 
out a method for forecasting how 
much air-trafic a given community 
is likely to develop by 1955. In do- 
ing so, it uses tricks of the trade that 
also seem to forecast how good a 
market the community will become 
for the things that companies sell, 
especially the more expensive con- 
sumer goods. Even if CAA is wrong 
about air-traffic potential, by the na- 
ture of the case it will probably 
prove right on which communities 
get Federal help. 


Airport Plan 


CAA’s judgment in working out 
the airport plan is based mainly on 
three factors: 


1. Is a spot situated on an impor- 
tant air route so that it needs ports 
for safety’s sake, just as a highway 
needs garages? 


2. Given the opportunity, will the 
community develop passenger busi- 
ness? 


3. Is it the kind of community that 
could develop high freight volume? 

The second and third tests are in- 
teresting as market analysis because 
they are based on business considera- 
tions that go beyond aviation itself. 
The forecast of prospective passenger 
traffic is based on a method developed 
by the well known marketing con- 
sultant, Dr. Raymond E. Franzen, 
who first used it in the depressed 
’30’s to time the unloading of real 
estate, community by community. A. 
D’Arcy Harvey of CAA has re- 
vamped it to guide airport building. 
The revamped system includes excep- 
tions, some of which are interesting 
on their own account. 

The first thing to be done is to 
classify the candidates for airport 
money by size. CAA uses four size 
groups based on the 1940 Census: 
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The Cleveland Consumer Panel is an organi- 


zation geared to today’s marketing needs of 


measuring the sale of merchandise at the con- 
sumer level. 500 typical housewives have 
kept a daily record of purchases of more than 
50 classifications of groceries and wearing 
apparel since August, 1947. Reports of each 
month’s accumulation of buying are mailed- 


in on the last day of the month. Basic tabu- 


lations are completed within three weeks, 
with the result that fresh information—often 


less than one month old—is always at hand. 


If your product is in the food or apparel 


Other current Cleveland Press research line the Consumer Panel can work for you 
covers sales or distribution data for gro- and aid you in your marketing in Cleveland. 
ceries, toiletries, appliances, furniture, 


If not, chances are that some other phase 

apparel, automotive products and alcoholic 

beverages. Most items are recorded on a of Cleveland Press research does include 
ges. Mos 


continuing basis. Some are reported annu- it. because this newspaper has long heen 
ally, quarterly or monthly. Write us about 


ven denhetind eodiliaiin famous for its broad research program. 
@ tL] — 


Press research offers you your best bet 


to make your test where you can measure 
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the results. 
A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


POWER TO DO GOOD--POWER TO MOVE GOODS 
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NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


COMPETITION * 


BAYONNE CANNOT BE SOLD 
FROM THE OUTSIDE 


THE BAYONNE TIMES isn't Santa 
Claus but - - - - when 99.29, of ALL 
the RETAIL ADVERTISERS in Bayonne 
use THE BAYONNE TIMES EXCLU- 
SIVELY to carry their Christmas offer- 
ings - - - you know Bayonne cannot 
be sold from the outside. 


Send for the TIMES Market Data Book. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 Madison Ave., New Yorke228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 


15 MILLION 
NEGROES 


MUST EAT AND DRINK 


And they have 10 billion dollars to 
spend! If you have food, drinks, cos- 
metics, liquor or any other products 
to sell, the best way to reach the Nc- 
gro is through the Negro papers and 
magazines he reads with interest and 
confidence. Advertising in these pa- 
pers pays big dividends, for the Amer- 
ican Negro is the most loyal customer 
in the world. For full information of 
this great market, write today to 
Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Ave., N. Y., serving America’s 
leading advertisers for over a decade. 


NOTE: We now have facts compiled by the 

Research Co. of America on brand 
preferences of Negroes from coast to coast, 
the only study of its kind ever made, Write now 
for this free information, 


U. S. CAMERA 
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Sept, ‘40 
Marketing centers .......... 108 
eae eee 104 
0 Re a eae él 
I he oo Jd ow oye 50 


Average Number of Passengers per 10,000 Pop. 


Passengers To and From 


Passengers To 


Sept, ‘46 July — Sept., ‘47 
578 1,207 
541 1,213 
284 398 
221 223 


AIRPORTS ARE BUILT ON THESE FIGURES: Hard facts about poten- 
tial air traffic replace flowery, wishful presentations for federal help. 


metropolitan districts, 250,000 or 
more; metropolitan districts from 
50,000 to 249,000; independent cities 
from 25,000 to 49,999 and from 10,- 
000 to 24,999, 

For each group, the cities are di- 
vided into what the CAA alls 
“Nlarketing Centers,” ‘“Institution- 
als,” “Balanced” and “Industrials,” 
which, freak cases excepted, market- 
ing centers have the best, institution- 
als the second best and industrials the 
poorest plane-passenger prospects. By 
other methods CAA has decided that 
1955 passenger trafic would be 1.6 
times as great as in fiscal 1948. The 
extent to which a given city will 
share in this 60% growth is judged 
largely by its rank within the 
classes listed above. Financing of lo- 
cal ports is graded to the trafic CAA 
expects it to develop. 

Marketing centers, which are con- 
sidered best prospects, in a sense are 
opposites of industrials. ‘Those who 
worked out the method found that 
high wholesale trade and high indus- 
trial employment rarely go together; 
a city may have either but not both. 
The market centers have the whole- 
sale business; industrials live on 
manufacture; those CAA alls 
“balanced” are the rare cases that 


fit both groups: institutionals are the 
cities like Washington and Miami 
where trade and industry are largely 
supplemented by factors such as 
Federal and State governmental ac- 
tivities, tourist travel, etc. 

The marketing centers, those with 
high wholesale trade, and the insti- 
tutionals, have high per capita pur- 
chasing power. All have above-aver- 
age retail trade, whereas 73% of the 
industrials have below-average retail- 
ing. CAA tried all the usual tests: 
tax returns, registered autos, etc., and 
found that the assertion § checks. 
Moreover, these centers over long 
periods continue to furnish high per 
capita demand for all kinds of goods 
and services, especially luxury goods. 
This merely repeated the findings of 
Franzen. Market centers had an ad- 
ditional characteristic that marks 
them as likely candidates for pas- 
senger trafic. Most had developed 
their wholesale trade precisely be- 
cause they \ were the biggest cities in 
their areas.* They had hinterlands to 


* At least one big airline discovered 
independently of CAA that the best in- 
dex to possible passenger volume is the 
estimate of wholesale sales in SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S Survey of Buying Power. 


SMART DISPLAY 


Large Presentation Ring Binders with 
metal bound transparent plastic windows. 
Sizes for sheets 22 x 17,17 x 14,14x11, 
11 x 84s. Stiff & flexible attractive covers. 
Also Zipper Case Presentations 11 x 14, 
11 x 8%. Sold only thru leading V.P. D. 
stationers in the U.S. A. 


POINT OF SALE 


ADVERTISING 


Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 
in Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 
Packaging- Point of Sale advertising- Parts mark- 
ing and Aircraft Wire terminal identification. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. - YORK, PA. 


WANTED 
SALES EXECUTIVE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


We have an opportunity with a 
good future for a field sales execu- 
tive experienced in marketing food 


products. 
The man we seek probably has 
not fully ‘‘arrived,’’ but is ready 


now to move up to greater re- 
sponsibility. He has taken good 
advantage of his experience; he 
has courage, personality and drive, 
with a saving sense of humor. 

Such a man will find us co- 
operative and rewarding to work 
with. It's a hotly competitive 
field, but the product is a neces- 
sity, quality is unsurpassed, com- 
pany policies are sound. 

You may write in full confidence. 
Correspondence and interviews will 
be conducted only by the vice- 
president of our advertising agency 
and the president of the company. 
Box No. 2575. SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 386 4th Ave., N. Y., N. Y 
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serve. ‘This provides an immediate 
basis for air traffic notably to other 
big cities that are sufficiently far off 
to justify a plane trip. 

CAA found that taking any period 
at all, marketing centers show more 
airline passengers per capita than 
either industrial or balanced com- 
munities and, much more important, 
that the gap between the two groups 
continually widens. For instance: 

In September, 1940, as the figures 
show, marketing centers had a little 
more than 2 passengers for every 1 
in the industrial cities, but had 6 to 
1 by the summer of 1947. CAA ex- 
pects the differences to widen as they 
have already. Big industrial cities 
will have air-passenger business, to be 
sure, but it won’t amount to much on 
a per capita basis. ‘The business will 
concentrate elsewhere. 

Possibly, encouraging ports mainly 


in cities that show promise accents 
the disparity. CAA officials point out 
that, if so, they can’t help it; after 
all, they can’t very well encourage 
ports that will lie idle according to 
their estimates. But there is evidence 
that it is not the existence of air- 
ports that makes market centers and 
institutionals develop passenger busi- 
ness fastest. Denver once ranked low 
for such traffic. ‘Then ports were 
built and service extended to Kansas 
City, and it’s business shot up to its 
rightful place among. institutionals. 
CAA judged that if a community’s 
trafic is below that of other cities of 
its size and economic class, facilities 
and service are probably insufficient. 

The method does not hold up all 
the time. Among the marketing cen- 
ters are those whose purchasing 
power is lowest relative to the others. 
There are rich cities that do no busi- 


Akron .24 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy .42 
Allentown-Bethlehem .45 
Atlanta 51 

1.37 
Birmingham .22 

3.33 
Bridgeport-New Haven-Waterbury 
Buffalo .67 

Chicago 6.18 
Cincinnati .96 
Cleveland 1.43 
Columbus .24 

Dallas .52 

Dayton .23 

Denver .26 

Detroit 2.60 

Hartford .45 

Houston .35 
Indianapolis .40 
Kansas City .72 

2.26 


Baltimore 


Boston 
1.16 


Los Angeles 
Louisville .40 
Memphis .25 
Miami .06 


TABLE Il 


Industrial Areas Which Will Produce 76.27% 
Of Total Generated Freight Air Traffic In 1955 


Milwaukee .85 

Minneapolis-St. Paul .88 

New Orleans .39 

New York-Newark-Jersey City 33.45 
Norfolk .17 
Omaha .28 
Philadelphia-Camden 
Pittsburgh .99 
Portland .32 
Providence-Fall River-New Bedford 
Reading .28 

Rochester .76 

San Antonio .10 

San Diego .06 


San Francisco-Oakland 


4.05 


1.42 


1.65 
Scranton-Wilkes Barre .36 
Seattle-Tacoma .36 
Springfield-Holyoke .25 
St. Louis 2.47 

Syracuse .2I 

Toledo .22 

Washington .29 
Wheeling .09 
Worcester .49 
Yourgstown .20 


CAA LOOKS TO THESE MARKETS: Civil Aeronautics Administration antici- 
pates that each one of these cities will contribute these percentages to 
air freight traffic at end of six years. Airport construction is guided by 
which communities will generate freight traffic and which will receive it. 
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HOW 


YOU 


CAN 


INCREASE YOUR SALES 14.6% 
THROUGH THE USE OF 


Arnthraft 
DEALER 
SIGNS 


Send today for literature on 
"How to Set Up a Successful 
Dealer Sign Program" and 
"How to Make Your National 
Advertising 5 Times as Effec- 
tive". No obligation. 


For over a quarter century 
Artkraft* has regularly served 
leading merchandisers, includ- 
ing Red & White Food Stores, 
Westinghouse, Western Auto, 
Frigidaire, Delco-Heat, Shell, 
A & P, Pittsburgh Paints, Lowe 
Brothers Paints, Dupont, Gen- 
eral Electric, and many others 
with better signs. 


CERTIFIED AUDITED 
RECORDS SHOW 


Arthraft. SIGNS 


TO BE .*? PERFECT 


OVER A PERIOD 
OF YEARS 


* SIGN COMPANY 
Division of Artkraft Manufacturing Corporation 


1000 KIBBY ST. LIMA, OHIO, U.S.A. 


THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
* SIGN COMPANY 
Division of Artkraft Manufacturing Corporation 


1000 KIBBY ST. LIMA, OHIO, U.S.A. 


( ) Please send, without obligation, details 
on Artkraft* signs and instructions on 
how to set up a successful dealer sign 
program. 


( ) We are interested in a quantity of 
outdoor dealer neon signs. 


( ) We are interested in a quantity of 
Porcel-M-Bos’d store front signs, 


Cero rer eserseee 


QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


* Trademark Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. ** Proved by ectvel evdites re-- 
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ness. To take of the exceptions, CAA 
uses some additional tests: 


1. 1940 employment in transporta- 
tion. 

2. 1940 employment in finance, in- 
surance, real estate, professional and 
related services. 

3. 1940 employment in Govern- 
ment. 

CAA’s hunch is that freight will 
grow much faster than passenger. 
Freight, which in tonnage now com- 
prises but a fraction of passenger tra- 


MEMO TO SPACE BUYERS: 


fic, will equal it in 1955, CAA 
guesses. The problem is to estimate 
which communities will generate it 
and which will receive it. This guides 
airport construction. 

Until 1945 companies shipped by 
air only when there was a special rea- 
son for speed. There was a growing 
business in late editions of the morn- 
ing papers, in racing forms, cuts. The 
ladies garment industry, which sub- 
contracts to low pay southern mills, 
sent out and got back work by air. 
Such express business, which made up 


The Pulling Power of 
Local Advertising 


If you want your advertising to produce Maximum 
Results. remember the Pulling Power of the Local 
Press is unmatched. This is particularly true in 
Akron where The Beacon Journal has 100% family 


coverage of this rich, free-spending market. 


Akron Buyers Live, Work, Read, Think and Buy 
locally. It is therefore necessary to appeal to them 
locally if you wish to get your share of Akron Sales. 


Hitch your sales promotions to a locally known 


quantity. It’s a sure way to make your advertising 
dollars pay the limit. 


N S KNIGHT. PUBLISHER 


half of the pre-war tonnage, now ac- 
counts for less than 10%. New busi- 
ness sprang up in 1945 when cargo 
planes first were used. 

CAA judges which communities 
are in line for high freight business 
from the products they turn out. 
Analysis consists of classifying prod- 
ucts from the point of view of air- 
freight potential, then spotting where 
they are made. ‘The products with 
high cargo potential possess high value 
in relation to weight per cubic foot 
and sell over broad market areas. 
Coal, which is cheap by weight, will 
never be planed anywhere but to 
Berlin. Clothing is shipped by plane. 
Products which sell within a hun- 
dred-mile market range are cheaper 
to truck. 

CAA started with the 787 com- 
modities in the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics wholesale price index and blue- 
penciled duplications, finally keeping 
278 products. It added half a dozen 
BLS had not thought of. For each, 
the weight per cubic foot was calcu- 
lated and then the value per pound, 
thus relating value to density; that 
is, weight per cubic foot. Other tests 
dealt with the concentration of the 
source of supply, distance from mar- 
kets, ability of the product to absorb 
higher transport charges and perish- 
ability. 


Uses 1940 Census 


To judge of the concentration of 
the supply source, CAA uses the 1940 
Census, getting the percentage of the 
total value of each commodity 
turned out in its primary producing 
centers. A product gains potential 
the more its manufacture is concen- 
trated. ICC studies based on way- 
bills are used to decide the distances 
of products to their markets, a 
method not quite satisfactory because 
so far ICC has assembled data for 
only a few products. Capacity to ab- 
sorb higher freight charges is judged 
mainly from gross margins; that is, 
by the difference between the price 
and the added cost of wages and ma- 
terials. Perishability naturally _ re- 
quires physical tests and usually is 
common knowledge. 

The tests generally gave top rank 
to products largely produced in the 
East. Among them are silk, woolen 
and rayon apparel, more expensive 
cotton clothing and foundation gar- 
ments. Expensive drugs and pre- 
cision instruments rank high. In the 
middle group are cotton hosiery, bed- 
linens, electrical appliances. Poorest 
are such products as flour, sand and 
brick. 

Table II on page 103 shows how 
the CAA projects its area estimates 
to 1955. 
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BUBBLE LIGHTS PLUG BUBBLE WATER—Centerpiece for grocery, 
drug and confectionery store window displays is a five-foot litho- 
graphed Christmas tree equipped with electric bubble lights. The 
tree was fabricated by McCandlish Lithograph Co., Philadelphia. 


ae 
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FLASHBULB DISPENSER—It is designed to meet the Onl | 
merchandising needs of drug, hardware, stationery stores RAV ICTOR 


handling minimum amounts of photographic merchandise. fe . _ 
. . Colin Thi a ” = ” Se 
It was made by Consolidated Lithograph Co., Brooklyn. be ' 


ge 


“ 


SLOGAN TIE-IN—A floor plan is featured in 
the Victor display to convey more strongly the 
idea of ‘a radio for every room." It was produced 
by Industrial Lithograph Co., New York City. 


FROG THEME—In this display Winthrop Shoe 
Co. dramatizes its slogan "Winthrop has the 
jump on style." The frog hops up and down, 
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Save-Appeal Mail Pieces 
Pull Inquiries for Monomelt 


BY LARRY FITZMAURICE 


The makers of Rotoshaver and Plane-O-Plate, attachments 
for machines used in the printing industry, develop a siz- 
able batch of direct leads through letters talking in simple 
terms about reducing operational wastes and cutting costs. 


You could hardly expect to gener- 
ate much romance in so soul-less a 
product as a melting attachment for 
line casting machines. Yet, Miss 
Betty Arbogast, sales promotion man- 
ager for The Monomelt Co., Inc., 
Minneapolis, was able to employ con- 
siderable originality and ingenuity in 
a recent direct mail campaign that 
promises to pay out in increased sales 
throughout 1949, 

The Monomelt Co. manufactures 
the Monomelt attachment, a Roto- 
shaver and the Plane-O-Plate, each 
designed to facilitate the printing 
process and reduce costs. 


Arouses Interest 


The direct mail effort was 
launched with a series of four let- 
ters, spaced at two-week intervals, 
to establishments in the printing in- 
dustry which use slug, type and line 
casting machines, linotype, intertypes, 
monotypes, Ludlow and Elrod ma- 
chines. The primary objective of the 
first letter, which included in the 
mailing a self-addressed penny-post- 
card, was to determine the type of 
equipment in each plant and to 
arouse interest in installing Mono- 
melts. 

As fast as the reply cards were re- 
ceived, a follow-up letter with price 
quotations was sent to the inquirer 
and the card was referred immedi- 
ately to the dealer in the territory 
for personal contact. 

Each mailing averaged 10,000 to 
daily and weekly newspaper plants, 
commercial printers, typographers, 
etc., and the reply card response ex- 
ceeded 7%. Not a bad average. 

The second mailing to the printing 
trade used the blank bank-book gim- 
mick. The letter said: “Read this, 
and we'll tell you how to fill the 
bank-book. If you can reduce your 
metal inventory, if you can cut down 
labor time, if you can reduce fuel 
costs, will you agree that you'll be 
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saving money? Here’s how to save 
that money—put it in the bank—and 
fill up your bank-book.” 

The next letter asked this ques- 
tion: “How would you like to cut 
your inventory in half? We mean 
your actual physical supply of metal.” 
Enclosed with the envelope was a 
page from a metal inventory ledger 
cut diagonally in half. 

A third letter suggested: “Today 
may not be your birthday, nor is it 
Christmas, but we'd like you to ac- 
cept this gift certificate anyhow. Yes, 
we'll give you three extra days of 
labor this month, by simplifying 
your type metal handling operation.” 
Each gift certificate promised $12 
per working hour each month de- 
ducted from the fuel bill, 100 square 
feet of additional working space and 
25 to 30 more working hours every 
week. 

The fourth mailing carried a 
“GOOD AS GOLD” lead slug bathed 
in gold metal and the letter in- 
quired: “‘Have you ever seen a 
gold slug? Here’s one just to show 
you what it looks like. Maybe Mono- 
melt won’t produce gold slugs, but 
we know how you can make your 
slugs as good as gold, or better, with 
perfect metal temperature control.” 


While these interest-compelling 
sales tools were being sent to the na- 
tion’s printing plants, a series of full- 
page advertisements had just finished 
their runs in the graphic arts trade 
press. These told what Monomelt 
products would do and how to do it. 

At the same time, Miss Arbogast 
started a direct mail campaign to 
approximately 250 distributors of 
Monomelt products in an effort to 
increase and personalize the com- 
pany’s space advertising campaign. 
With the series of four letters went 
pre-prints and re-prints of scheduled 
advertisements, which distributors 
were urged to use as a tie-in to their 
own customers or prospects. 

Monomelt suggested these uses 
for the tear-sheets: . . . as advertising 
literature to be included in small 
packages of parts and supplies sent 
to customers; as display pages for 
salesmen’s catalogs; as mailing pieces, 
with the reverse side carrying addi- 
tional sales messages; as point-of-sale 
displays, by pasting copies on heavy 
cardboard and setting up in display 
rooms. , 


The Customer Speaks 
One Middle West distributor 


wrote Monomelt: “For the past sev- 
eral months, you have been telling 
me that the Monomelt pre-print pro- 
gram saves us advertising money, by 
increasing our advertising coverage 
without increasing our advertising 
budget. Last week we asked for 200 
copies of one Monomelt ad and used 
them as enclosures with our state- 
ments. We had several inquiries as 
a result, and by following up on them 
promptly, we are practically certain 
of closing at least two sales.” 

After receiving success stories from 
a score of other distributors, Miss 
Arbogast sent the others this mes- 
sage: “Have you heard of the highly 
effective method developed to bring 
prospects out of the bushes? Every 
week or so, a convincing pre-print 
similar to the one enclosed is avail- 
able for mailing to your own list of 
prospects. Every powerful impres- 
sion helps to convince the prospect 
that the Monomelt equipment you 
sell can reduce his costs and improve 
his operation. Every pre-print or re- 
print eliminates part of the personal 
effort needed to make a sale.” 
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Bigger and Bigger! 


@ Present HOUSEHOLD biggest in his- 
tory—most articles, most ads! 

e Advertising revenue up 35% this year 1 
alone! 

@ Million dollars in new business since 
introduction of new format! 

@ More four-color pages—reproduction 
second to none! 

e And still this low cost per 1,000— 
$2.40 for black and white, $3.20 for 
four colors! 


ace ee H()USEHOLD wom’ 


No doubt where the greatest home show is. Small bigger families (more cooking, more washing). 
cities and towns! They contain 60% of all non- What a market for appliances! 


farm homes. Particularly when HOUSEHOLD urges these fam- 


—_? 


The more homes, the more home equipment. 
Small cities and towns account for 62% of America’s 
appliance stores! 

And HOUSEHOLD is the only big monthly aimed 
directly at this market! 

Notonly that. Eveninthis rich area, HOUSEHOLD 
hits the bigger homes (more housekeeping), the 


ilies to buy—regularly—with continuous, Idea- 
Planned editorials on new home equipment. 

With such a potent combination—(1) the great- 
est home market, (2) the biggest home owners, and 
(3) articles that back up the ads—no wonder lead- 
ing advertisers agree, “Success is a HOUSEHOLD 


? 


word! 


mereanaitnage HOUSEHOLD 
a magazine of aclion for small cities and Trains 
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A Preview of Census Data 
For Release in 1949 


Here are concise descriptions on Census of Business forms 


on which will be recorded facts from thousands of firms on 


employment, sales, credit, inventories, operating expenses. 


Sometime next year, the Census 
Bureau will start publishing 1948 
Census of Business figures, the collec- 


tion of which is about to get under 
way. [he enumeration, unfortunately, 
cannot get into full stride immedi- 


Broader Coverage; 
Greater Circulation 
than all other Daily 


Newspapers Combined 
on Florida’s fabulous 


Gold Coast, -- Winter 
Headquarters for 


many of the Nation’s 
Top Industrialists and 


Business Leaders... 
A $625,000,000 
Year-Round 

Buying Market! 


Che Miami Herald — 


UZ4 
Miami Herald 
Zone of Influence 
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PALM BEACH -- 


Glamorous resort city in a 
county of 118,000 people, 
with retail sales of more 
than $125 million. 


-FT. LAUDERDALE -- 


Broward County, with its 
largest city Ft. Lauderdale 
has a year-round popula- 


of $52,815,000. 


GREATER MIAMI -- 


Comprising Metropolitan 
Miami, Miami Beach, Coral 
Gables, and others. Trade 
center for more than 12 
Florida counties. Perma- 
nent population over 
400,000, estimated number 
of visitors 2,000,000, and 
one of the highest per 
capita sales ratios of any 
major U. S. market. 


JOHN S. KNIGHT 
Publisher 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
National Representatives 
Affiliated Station 
WQAM, WQAM-FM 


GREATER MIAMI -- An International Market | 


tion of 53,000, retail sales | 


ately as 1949 opens; Congress will 
have to appropriate a little more 
money. But late in the year the in- 
formation will start to appear. 

Market analysts can judge what 
new material they will have to work 
with from the following description 
of the Census forms, as they were 
finally decided upon. 

Forms are divided into four 
groups: retailers, wholesalers, service 
concerns and one special form for 
chain store warehouses, which is 
labeled BC 10. In general, retailers 
use forms BC 20 for those with 1948 
sales below $100,000 and BC 21 for 
those grossing more than that. The 
Bureau will send the long BC 21 
form to selected small retailers in 
order to get sample figures. 


Distribution Forms 


Forms for distributors comprise: 
BC 30 for consumer goods distribu- 
tors, wholesalers, jobbers, etc.; BC 31 
for like merchants of producers goods 
including electrical equipment, hard- 
ware, plumbing and heating, machin- 
ery, trucks, trailers, barber and beauty 
shop equipment, undertakers goods, 
church supplies, coal and coke, etc. 
Form 32 covers petroleum distribu- 
tors—bulk stations and_ terminals. 
Brokers, auction companies, buying 
and selling agents, and in brief those 
earning commissions are covered un- 
der BC 33. Form 34 covers assem- 
blers of farm products, e.g., grain 
elevators. 

Service trades use the 40 series. 
BC 40 deals with personal service, 
exclusive of laundries and tailors, and 
business service except for autos. BC 
41 covers hotels and such allied trades 
as motor courts. BC 42 takes in 
amusements. Auto repairs and serv- 
ices are covered in BC 43. BC 47 
(sic) covers power laundries, clean- 
ing and dyeing plants, rug cleaning, 
linen supplies, diaper service, etc. 

So much for the forms. The ques- 
tions asked on all forms relate to em- 
ployment and payrolls, sales, credit, 
inventories, operating expense and 
truck ownership. 

Employment data is not the same 
in all forms. Everyobdy reports his 
total payroll. Small retailers will state 
the number of workers and family 
helpers only for the week nearest 
November 15. These figures, plus the 
weekly payroll, will be reported by 
all others for the weeks nearest to 
March 15, July 15 and November 
15. Except for distributors using the 
30 series, full and part time workers 
are separated. 

Everybody shows total 1948 sales. 
Retail and service concerns separate 
receipts from repairs and services on 
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the one hand from sales of products 
on the other. 

Wholesalers’ receipts are classified 
with respect to the customers served: 
industry and commerce, etc.; house- 
holds and individuals; retailers, other 
wholesalers; export. This breakdown 
covers total receipts only, not sales by 
line. 

On the forms of retailers, petro- 
leum distributors and the service 
trades, sales are reported net of ex- 
cise and sales taxes, which are col- 
lected separately. 

Retailers sales through leased de- 
partments or concessionaires must be 
shown. 

Perhaps the most important figures 
for the market analysts are those giv- 
ing the breakdown of sales by mer- 
chandise lines. Wholesalers and serv- 
ice establishments follow a standard 
list of lines, reporting volume in each 
class. Larger retailers break down 
sales for the major lines customarily 
sold by stores of their own type. For 
instance, one group of stores includes 
candy, stationery, nut, cigar, delica- 
tessen and bakery. The breakdown 
calls for sales of candy, delicatessens, 
cigars and other tobacco goods (com- 
bined ), bakery products, fountain and 
meals, canned goods and _ beverages, 
other. Other groups include depart- 
ment stores, florists. furniture stores, 
etc. There are 23 such groupings. 
Figures on sales by small retailers will 
be obtained from selected samples and 
published figures, consequently, will 
be available only for larger regional 
territories. 


Report Credit Sales 


Except for service establishments 
and small retailers, all of the forms 
require outstanding receivables De- 
cember 31, 1947 and 1948. Large 
retailers and distributors using forms 
30 and 31 must also report their total 
credit sales for the year. For large 
retailers this is further broken down 
into open and installment accounts. 
Large retailers must report who 
financed their credit sales, showing 
sales of paper to banks, finance com- 
panies, etc. The distributors (forms 
30 and 31 only) must show the num- 
ber of accounts served on credit and 
bad debt losses. 

Inventories at cost are called for 
as of December 31, 1947 and 1948. 
This is provided in BC 21, i.e., the 
larger retailers and for the distribu- 
tors group. 

Figures on truck ownership are 
wanted from all except small retailers. 
Trucks are classified as being lighter 
than, heavier than or exactly 1% 
tons. Distributors must additionally 
report equipment weighing more than 
five tons. 
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Hard pressed for time ¢ 


Best cure for deadline jitters is super-speedy Air 
Express. It gives you the extra hours you need to get 
things done right—and on time. Air Express goes on all 
flights of the Scheduled Airlines. Coast-to-coast service 
overnight! 

Air Express can keep down costly production over- 
time, too—because you can ship later, and take the 
time you save to put the job through at a normal clip. 
Use its speed regularly in all phases of production! 
It pays in every way! 


Specify Air Exptess-Worlds fastest Shipping Service 


eLow rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U. S. towns 
and cities at no extra cost. 

Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 

e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 


True case history: Chicago advertiser regularly has his electro- 
typer ship by Air Express. Typical recent shipment was 34-lb. carton 
of Vinylite moulds and proofs. Picked up 5:35 p.M., delivered Los 
Angeles 7:30 a.m. next morning. 1747 miles, Air Express charge 
$17.74. Any distance similarly inexpensive. Phone local Air 
Express Division, Railway Express Agency, for fast shipping action. 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 
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YOU PLAN TO 


Open New Outlets 


* 

® Increase Average Sale 
® Launch a New Product 
* 


Reduce Inventory 


Find Out What A Sales Contest 
Can Do For You in 1949 


The records of hundreds of successful sales cam- 
paigns prove that, dollar for dollar, Merchandise 
MERCHANDISE Prize Sales Contests deliver maximum results at 
minimum cost. Let Cappel-MacDonald lay out a 


INCENTIVES plan of operation — for your salesforce, or for 

FURNISH the salesforce of your distributors, jobbers or 
y 

THE DRIVE dealers. Our complete services — Planning, Pro- 


motion, Prizes — are at your disposal to make 
1949 a top sales year. 
“Write for Our Colorful '49ers Sales Campaign’’. 


CAPPEL, MAC DONALD and COMPANY 


Cappel Building Dayton 1, Ohio 
t Representatives in Principal Cities 


Which one 
meets your 


screening test? 
_ Tam 


If you want to be the center of 
attention — for the right people — it’s 
the one on the right. He’s the Better 
Homes & Gardens reader. He 

and his wife spend one of the highest 
incomes among all big magazines on 
everything that goes into homes. 

Over 3,000,000 families like them pore 
over BH&G for ideas and information 
on how to spend billions a year. 


beller [lomes 


and Gardens 
America’s First Service Magazine CIRCULATION GyeR 3.090.000 
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Distributors must report operating 
expenses broken down as follows: ad- 
ministrative, selling, shipping and de- 
livery, warehouse, occupancy, other. 
Petroleum distributors need only show 
total operating costs and payrolls. 


Thus, at long last, the Census will 
provide the figures that market stu- 


, dents vitally need. These are the fig- 


ures from which new distribution 
maps will be drawn. From them will 
come countless studies comparing 
various marketing media. 

Naturally, the Census is not 100% 
complete. The breakdown of products 
isn’t fine enough to account for which 
distributing methods are used for each 
product. Though manufacturers’ 
wholesaling is included, the forms 
don’t seem to provide figures from 
which the growth of “direct to you” 
selling can be measured. Something is 
always missing but, distributors ad- 
vised the bureau, there’s a good deal 
that’s there. 


Sales-Tested Toy Plan 


During this Christmas buying sea- 
son more than 100 leading stores will 
feature their own Gilbert “Halls of 
Science,” utilizing practical construc- 
tion and display units designed by 
Harry Preble, industrial designer. 


This unique idea is the “sales- 
tested’’ merchandising plan for the 
display, demonstration and selling of 
toys created by A. C. Gilbert Co. 
Gilbert commissioned Mr. Preble to 
design four basic units: a large coun- 
ter, a small one, a slatted display 
background and an _ illuminated 
canopy. There are also three sizes of 
shelves, all versatile enough for easy 
assembly to fit floor space of any 
shape or size. The cost of the units is 
shared by stores with Gilbert and 
each of the 100 cooperating stores lays 
out its own floor plan. 

The units were first tested last 
Christmas, with three large depart- 
ment stores participating. John Wana- 
maker—both the Philadelphia and 
New York City stores—and G. Fox, 
Hartford, set up the special displays. 
They were so successful that Gilbert 
extended the operations to cover 100 
stores this year. 

These Halls of Science are 
modelled after the one in Gilbert’s 
New York City outlet. Specially- 
trained demonstrators, sent out by 
Gilbert, man the booths. The units 
are sent out ready to install and even 
the most elaborate set-up can be com- 
pleted in a few hours. 

Branch headquarters have been set 
up in key cities by Gilbert and demon- 
strators are now receiving training. 
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coming your way... 


«sss, compact wire recorder 
measures only 8% x 10 x 14 inches 
overall and weighs only 23 pounds. 
A unique feature of this new Har- 
rison Magnetic Wire Recorder is 
the “roll-out” control panel for 
facilitating operation. Other fea- 
tures include: recordings and play- 
back up to one hour, record player 
for 10 and 12 inch records, public 
address system, tone control, musi- 
cal instrument amplifier, built-in 
speaker, recording level indicator, 
and extra speaker input jack for 
external speaker. The instrument 
records from phonograph, radio or 
microphone. The unit is supplied 
with microphone, spool of record- 
ing wire. Progressive Marketers, 
41 Union Square, New York City. 


«sss. form-fit clothes hanger 
enables the user to adjust the 
hanger to the garment rather than 


PLASTIC HANGER has 
novel, rounded ends 
that may be pulled out 
to the desired width. 
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making the garment fit the hanger. 
The unit has rounded ends thereby 
providing perfect shoulder sup- 
ports for all manner of dresses and 
all outer garments. Adjustment 
is easily and quickly accomplished 
by simply pulling the hanger ends 
out to the desired width. <A lock- 
ing arrangement maintains these 
ends to set positions. Adjustments 
may be made to any normal width. 
The hanger is constructed of 
molded plastic and has a chrome 
finished hook. Because of the long 
shaft to the hook, men’s heavy 
overcoats and women’s fur coats 
with large collars may be hung 
without danger of crumpling the 
collars. The form-fit hanger can 
accommodate a coat, lingerie, skirt, 
slacks and pants all at once. It 
is a product of The Admiral Ad- 
justable Clothes Hanger Co., 1627 
Howard St., Chicago 26, III. 


UNIQUE FEATURES of this 
recorder is the "roll-out" 
panel to facilitate operation. 


Fey so , pee : 
They're to be found in the building 
supply industry right now. But, you've 
got to know “pay dirt” when you see it. 


Because BSN brings news that its read- 
ers convert into sales, it's the best mes- 
senger for your sales-message. 


—that you're in business to do business; 
that you're on the lookout for immediate 
sales. 


ie 


Not tomorrow, but now. Let 
BSN help you do it! 


a ene a , 
—when you use the same avenue 


of communication your 
customers do 


Big Firms “Discriminated Against” 
Under Robinson-Patman? 


The Government's own figures indicate that, contrary to 
popular belief, it's the big units in business that are in a 


position to make claims under R-P. Savings in dealing with 
big firms can be shown to be substantial. Here are reasons. 


A strong argument can be made 
that it is big buyers, the chain and 
department stores, for example, who 
are discriminated against under the 
Robinson-Patman Act. If so, the Fed- 
eral ‘Trade Commission is bound to 
proceed against hundreds of manufac- 
turers who illegally favor the corner 
grocery, stationery and drug stores. 

The assertion sounds paradoxical 
mainly because it’s exactly the oppo- 
site of the familiar association of the 
Act with protection of small business. 
But part of the documentation of 
the claim that big business is discrim- 
inated against is to be found in Gov- 
ernment literature. 

As everybody interested in mer- 
chandising knows, the Act says that 
suppliers can’t discriminate among 
their customers. Roughly, they must 
treat them alike. For example, sup- 
pliers ordinarily offer bigger discounts 
on large orders. They do so because 


it’s cheaper to fill a large order. The 
Act requires that they justify the 
difference in discounts. ‘They must 
prove that it is no greater than the 
actual difference in the cost of book- 
ing and filling the orders being com- 
pared. If A gets a 10c discount and B 
a 5c discount, the supplier must show 
that it costs just 5c less to serve A. 

The assertion that it is the big mer- 
chandising companies that have a 
grievance rests on two points: 

1. Government literature which 
shows that, after allotting for exist- 
ing discounts, etc., it is cheaper to 
serve them. 

2. The arguraent that if a seller 
can justify a greater discount to a 
class of buyers on a cost basis, he must 
under the law offer it. 

Government literature comes main- 
ly from the Department of Com- 


merce. For years, the Department has 


been putting out booklets telling 


Available: 


forces. 


TOP SALES EXECUTIVE 
IN FOOD FIELD 


Seventeen years’ experience with leading food products manufacturers including 
positions as President, Director of Sales, General Sales Manager. Directed large 
scale operations with primary responsibility to top management in the formulation 
and execution of policies and programs relative to sales, advertising and other 
organizational affairs. Specialized in the application of modern and effective 
marketing techinques and the development of sound policies and productive sales 


As President of nationally known flour products division during last few years has 
been responsible for organization and management of all phases of business— 
Administration, Sales, Advertising, Manufacturing, Finance. Previous experience as 
sales executive includes supervising sales forces numbering up to 300, reorganizing 
obsolete marketing structure and developing complete sales, advertising, distribu- 
tion programs, Experienced in distributing food products to the grocery trade, 
hotels, restaurants, large institutions and U. S. Government, with extensive national 
contacts in all these fields. Complete summary available on request. BOX 2576, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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manufacturers how to reduce distribu- 
tion costs. Practically all of it boils 
down to the same idea, which may be 
summed up thus: “Your small cus- 
tomers cost too much to serve. Give 
them less service, charge them more 
or get rid of them.” 

One of the earliest studies of the 
kind, dated 1927 and now out of 
print, found that a hardware whole- 
saler handled a lot of his sales at a 
loss. His remedy was to eliminate 
50% of his customers, notably the 
small ones. Then he made money. 


Cites Examples 


In 1946, the Department put out 
a manual, “Distribution Cost Analy- 
sis,” which cites such examples of 
spending too much on the small fry 
as these: 

“In a wholesale firm studied in the . 
Louisville Grocery Survey, for ex- 
ample, it was found that more than 
50% of the total number of cus- 
tomers brought in less than two per- 
cent of the total sales volume. .. . 
Much more than two percent of the 
firm’s efforts, however, had been ex- 
pended on these sales. 

‘““A meat packer, also, in studying 
the business of his wholesale branches, 
found that 24% of his salesmen’s per- 
sonal calls, 26% of his salesmen’s 
telephone calls, and 16% of the total 
number of deliveries were devoted to 
obtaining only two percent of the 
total sales margin. Needless to say, 
the gross margin on these sales did 
not even cover the expenses of the 
above activities, let alone the remain- 
ing expenses of the business.” 

Just a short time ago, the Depart- 
ment put out a more elaborate study, 
“How Manufacturers Reduce Their 
Distribution Costs.” The author, 
Charles H. Sevin, went about among 
companies that had cut their mar- 
keting costs and asked how they did 
it. In doing so, he discovered enough 
to generalize as follows: 

“In most businesses . . . a large 
proportion of the number of cus- 
tomers, orders, commodities, and so 
on, bring in only a minor proportion 
of the sales. Such a distribution of 
sales would not necessarily result in 
unprofitable business, except that mar- 
keting efforts and, hence, marketing 
costs, all too frequently follow the 
number of customers, orders, com- 
modities, and so on, rather than the 
actual or potential sales dollar.” 
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the NEW 
Metal Hinge 
CATALOGER 


... latest Remington Rand 
Sales-Wise Catalog Binder 


Favorable customer response to your sales story often begins with an at- 
tractive easy-to-use Catalog. And the new, durable lightweight and flat- 
opening CATALOGER binder has been designed and engineered to help win 

customer approval from the start. This handsome binder puts “quality” 
in the customer’s mind and because it is so convenient to handle and use, 
your sales presentations can’t help but put their “best foot forward.” 


ONLY THE CATALOGER OFFERS THESE ADVANTAGES 


Take the new Metal Hinge construction for example—not only does it 
strengthen the binder at the point where all binders fail or show 
signs of wear—it streamlines and enhances the appearance of the 
cover as well. The metal hinge assures a longer lasting, better look- 

ing binder. And because this metal hinge has been recessed into 
the binder, the CATALOGER will not mar the surface of any desk 
or table upon which it is used. 

The CATALOGER is versatile, too, for it provides up to 75% 
additional expansion for its contents. This added capacity, re- 
quiring no adjustments, enables the CATALOGER to hold as many 

as 1000 pages neatly and securely—displayed in the same flat- 
opening manner as a ring binder. The CATALOGER will also 
accommodate sheets with ring binder punching. 
Because the CATALOGER opens flat every time and remains 
open without holding, it provides full visibility for the sub- 
ject matter on each page—right to the edge of each sheet of 
paper with utmost operating convenience. 


COVERS DESIGNED TO MEET INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 


The CATALOGER comes in any type cover required—from 
genuine leather for active sales use to more economical 
materials for low cost general distribution. And the cov- 
ers can be processed and attractively lettered to easily 
identify your company or meet other individual re- 
quirements. 
For detailed information on the CATALOGER and 
other Remington Rand flat-reference binders call our 
nearest office or write Systems Division,315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Copyright 1948, by Remington Rand Ine, 
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More than 
9 out of 10! 


The News-Sentinel is read by 
more than 9 out of 10 of all 
39,500 families in Fort 
Wayne and amply covers the 
Retail Trading Area. 


With “6 Points of Superiori- 
ty,”” Fort Wayne ranks well 
up among SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S “Superior, Well-Bal- 
anced Cities.” 


Merchandising Co-operation 


Monthly Merchandisers every 
month for all Drug, Food and 
Liquor outlets. Weekly Grocery 
Bulletin. Market Map. Route 
Lists. Tie-in ads solicited. 


The News - Sentinel 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Allen-Klapp Co. New York—Chicago—Detroit 


Again, 

“Most manufacturers have a num- 
ber of customers—perhaps a large 
number—who are ‘unprofitable.’ In 
general, they are unprofitable because 
too much selling and promotional 
effort is devoted to a large number 
of small-volume customers.” 

The book gives many examples of 
what was done to correct matters. 
Services on small orders, such as spe- 
cial storage, free acceptance of returns 
and repair service were curtailed. 
Bigger discounts were offered on 
quantity sales. Small buyers were told 
to order through wholesalers, not 
from the factory. Note that the com- 
panies in the first place had been giv- 
ing insufficient discounts on their 
large orders and had been giving 
small customers too much service 
relatively. 

Judging by what the Department 
has been writing for the past 20 
years, small customers cost too much 
to carry for these reasons, among 
others: 

1. Salesmen’s time, measured in 
hours or basic salaries, brings in 
lower volume in handling small ac- 
counts. 

2. Shipping small orders is much 
more expensive. 


FACILITIES — 


1. A competent staff of technical specialists skilled in all 


phases of sample 


surveys according to the most 


advanced developments. 


2. Sampling materials and maps processed for sample 
design, quickly, efficiently, and economically as_ re- 
quired by the most advanced sampling techniques. Area 
sampling, nationally, or any part of the United States. 


3. A personally selected, specially trained, supervised staff 
of employee interviewers trained in area sampling 


techniques. 


4. Most modern machine tabulating equipment, plus the 
statistical know-how and experience for the develop- 
ment of purposeful, meaningful processing of field 


data. 


All add up to efficient, economical quality research. 


All add up to the service National Analysts renders its 


clients. 


May we discuss your requirements with you? 


NATIONAL 


WASHINGTON 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES ° 
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ANALYSTS, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1425 CHESTNUT ST, ° 


SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA, 


3. Packing the small order costs 
more. 

4+. Losses on bad debt come chiefly 
from small accounts. 

So, it appears that manufacturers 
give small buyers more service than 
they are entitled to on the basis of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, whose criter- 
ion is relative cost. In that case, large 
buyers are entitled to bigger rela- 
tive discounts and greater relative 
services than they have been getting. 
A legal argument can be made that 
if a seller can justify a greater. rela- 
tive service to a buyer, he must offer 
it. Here is the argument: 


Comments on F.O.B. 


In the famous basing-point cases, 
the U. S. Supreme Court said that 
buyers located near plants are dis- 
criminated against because they don’t 
benefit from the difference in freight 
charges between delivering to them 
and to more remote customers. ‘The 
Court deducts the freight charge 
from the customers’ bills and finds 
that they pay varying f.o.b. mill 
prices. ‘Those paying the higher prices, 
it says, are getting a bad break. 

The Court never said that freight 
is the only distribution cost that must 
be deducted from the delivered price 
in order to judge whether there is 
discrimination. On the face of the 
argument there is nothing to distin- 
guish freight charges from some of 
the charges for: salesmen’s time, 
packing and otherwise handling small 
orders, bad debt losses on small ac- 
counts, etc. If some of these are de- 
ducted and if the Department of 
Commerce is right, it will be found 
that the chain and department stores 
pay more for what they get than the 
small neighborhood stores. They pay 
phantom charges on salesmen’s time, 
packing, handling, reserving against 
debt losses, etc. 

FTC lawyers, however, claim they 
have an out. The Robinson-Patman 
Act does not forbid all discrimination 
among customers. It forbids only such 
discrimination as tends to lessen com- 
petition, create a monopoly, etc. But, 
according to the Commerce pam- 
phlets, elimination of phantom 
charges on big orders did let sellers 
compete more vigorously for that kind 
of business. It let them cut prices to 
the best customers. Very likely, it 
also permitted the benefiting chains 
and department stores to compete 
harder for consumer business. The 
law does not protect only the power 
of small concerns to compete; its 
wording is universal. Consequently, 
suppliers as well as their larger cus- 
tomers appear to have a complaint 


to the FTC. 
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New Books for 
Marketing Men 


Books reviewed or mentioned in this 
column are not available from SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. Please order from your book 


store or direct from the publisher. 


Modern Corporate Reports, by Lillian 
Doris. Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Price, $10.00. 


This book is dedicated principally to 
people who have a hand in preparing 
annual reports. It is an “idea’”’ book, with 
nine chapters given over to reporting on 
specific subjects. Each of these chapters 
has a five-part scheme for presenting 
ideas: checklists of what to cover in text; 
checklists of ideas for charts and graphs; 
ideas for statistical presentations; selected 
excerpts from actual annual reports by 
leading organizations, and reproductions 
of graphic illustrations. A broad view 
has been taken of the purposes to be 
served by annual reports. The annual re- 
port itself has been regarded by the 
author as an instrument for telling the 
company story to employes and _ stock- 
holders. 


Economic Systems, by Harold G. Moul- 
ton. Published by The Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Price, 50c. 

Mr. Moulton is a vigorous defender of 
the Free Enterprise system. He believes 
that if such a system is to continue and 
survive, the Nation must draw a clear-cut 
line between necessary regulation and 
control which involves the assumption of 
managerial functions. Summarily, he be- 
lieves that most controls are unnecessary 
and dangerous. His book, actually a book- 
let, is a very simple description of eco- 
nomic systems. 


Twentieth Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution, Published by Boston Confer- 
ence on Distribution, 80 Federal Street, 
Boston, 10, Mass. Price, $3.90. 


This is the report on the recent session 
of the Boston Conference on Distribution. 
It is published by the Retail Trade Board, 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, in con- 
junction with Harvard University, Bos- 
ton University, and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. A number of notable 
speakers, on distribution, were heard at 
the Conference and their speeches have 
been reproduced in this report. Some of 
the topics: Cutting Distribution Costs; 
Place cf the Department of Commerce in 
Government; The Federal Trade Com- 
missicn—Friend or Foe of Distribution? 


How to Sell Home Equipment, by Pat 
Monaghan. Published by Fairchild Publi- 
cations, Inc. Price, $5.00. 


Pat Mcnaghan is manager of public 
relations for a nationally known appli- 
ance manufacturer. He has a background 
of more than 30 years of varied selling 
experience. His book is, as he says, “more 
about people than it is about selling 
products.” For Mr. Monaghan doesn’t be- 
lieve that “salesmen are born.” He wrote 
this bock to assist salesmen in adapting 
their personalities to the products they’re 
selling. He has filled the book with human 
situations which a salesman is likely to 
encounter and must anticipate if he wants 
to make a sale. There are chapters on 
fundamental selling; an outline on the 
background essential to good selling, etc. 
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If you want fo sell prospective 


Home Cuma 


it’s smart merchandising to 
merchandise your products through 


Home Cunes 


CATALOGS 


HOME OWNERS’ CATALOGS is your 
direct path to gualified prospects. It 
is a proven merchandising method 
for putting complete information uu 
about your product or service 


in a permanent reference 
volume sent to qualified 
home planners—at just 
the time when they are 
planning their new 
homes. 


What . 


SISALKRAFT 
learned... 


The real economy of the HOME OWN- 
ERS’ CATALOGS method of catalog dis- 
tribution is clearly proven in a recent 
test made by The Sisalkraft Co., a lead- 
ing manufacturer of building paper 
and reflective insulation. Compared 
with direct mail, the HOME OWNERS 
CATALOGS method was found to be 


9% 


more economical 


The “‘cost per effective message” was 
only 9.6 cents for HOME OWNERS’ CAT- 
ALOGS, as against 19.6 cents for direct 
mail. The “cost per probable sale’’ was 
only 33.9 cents for HOME OWNERS’ 
CATALOGS, as against 54.3 cents for 
direct mail. Let us show you how The 
Sisalkraft Co. proved, to its own satis- 
faction, the economy and effectiveness 
of using 


Home Cunts 


CATALOGS 


A Catalog Distribution Service of 
F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Disclaiming any “monopoly on the 
best crystal ball,” The New York 
Times is yet planning to publish two 
special, beginning-of-the-year sections. 
‘They will be edited to help business- 
men, financiers, industrialists, whole- 
salers and retailers who are trying to 
fathom what the future holds. 

“Review and Forecast of U. S. 
Business, Industry and Finance” will 
be published on Monday, January 3, 
1949; “Review and Forecast of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry,” the 
following day. 

The first will attempt to analyze 
the full effect of the European Re- 
covery Plan on the economy of this 
country, dealing with such questions 
as the effect of inflation on our whole 
national life, and different aspects of 
industry and trade. It will deal with 
this country’s reconversion from a 
wartime economy and with the cur- 
rent stepped-up defense program. 

The “Review and Forecast of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry” will 
do the same for foreign economies as 
the domestic section will do for the 
national structure. It will contain 
first-hand reports from every produc- 
ing country in the world. 

. 


The Boston Post claims that it has 
established a new record in Boston 
newspaper annals by publishing an 
88-page Thanksgiving Day edition. 
The paper carried 145,000 agate lines 
of advertising, which included prac- 
tically all of the stores comprising 
Boston’s retail shopping center. 

The Post's Thanksgiving Day issue 
required 265 tons of newsprint, 10 
carloads of paper, which represents 
1,672 miles of paper six feet wide. 
Also required in printing the Post’s 


NAMED executive assistant to Bureau of 
Advertising director, A. N. P. A., William 
A. Green (left). Donald Q. Coster (right) 


is now eastern manager of the Bureau. 
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Agency Yew 


holiday issue of more than 400,000 
copies were 8,000 pounds of ink. 

As a forerunner to this record- 
breaking issue, the Post ran adver- 
tisements in 25 eastern Massachusetts 
dailies. ‘The edition was printed in 
eight sections varying either 8, 12, or 
16 pages in size. 


The Trenton Times and Trenton 
Sunday Times-Advertiser have ap- 
pointed the George A. McDevitt Co. 
to represent them in the national field 
throughout the country. . . . Joseph 
F. Breeze is newly appointed business 
manager of The World-Herald, 
Omaha, Neb. He was formerly busi- 
ness manager and advertising director 
of the Indianapolis News, Ind. 


CHARLES G. ENDICOTT appointed 
vice-president of Ahrens Publishing 
Co., which he joined 19 years ago. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


In order to learn what American 
publications the top management of 
industry abroad is reading these days, 
American Exporter authorized the 
Research Division of Dun and Brad- 
street to make a survey in the late 
summer of 1948. This survey was 
made in three representative countries 
—Belgium, Switzerland and South 
Africa—among leading firms of five 
industrial groups: metalworking, con- 
struction and road building, mining 
and quarrying, makers of food and 
beverages, and manufacturers of 
chemicals, drugs and paints. Over 2,- 
100 companies were covered, and the 
percentage of returns was 39.6. 

The full report has just been com- 
pleted and is now being distributed to 
interested parties in the advertising 
field. Copies are obtainable from 


GROCERS’ LIST reminding nearly 1,000 
retail grocers of teen-age market via 
Seventeen Magazine's food brochure. 


American Exporter, 386 
Avenue, New York City. 


Fourth 


With its 28th annual issue just 
out, the 500-page Ceramic Data 
Book, published by Industrial Publi- 
cations, Inc., carries 37 additional full 
advertising pages from long stand- 
ing users, plus 28 more full-page ad- 
vertisements from firms never before 
represented in the book. 

A revealing export angle, develop- 
ing with each issue of the publication 
since the war, is the increasing num- 
ber of foreign requests. Harold H. 
Rosenberg, editor, reports, “Already 
requests for copies have come from 
more than 42 foreign countries.” 

The international aspects of the 
Ceramic Data Book remain second- 
ary, however. Over the years the 
more than 200 advertisers in the book 
have developed a specialized ‘“‘cata- 
log” method of telling their product 
stories that ties in with the editorial 
and pictorial sections of the volume. 
Research, technical and advertising 
departments of major American in- 
dustrial companies have pooled their 
technical and equipment advances in 
nearly 300 pages of factual-type ad- 
vertising in the book’s catalog section 
this year. 


The National Business Papers As- 
sociation has elected the following 
officers: president, Lansing Chapman, 
Medical Economics; vice-presidents, 
R. L. Putnam, Putnam Publishing 
Co., and L. C. Fletcher, Flectrical 
Manufacturing; secretary, F. Morse 
Smith, Industrial Equipment News; 
treasurer, Leonard Tingle, The But- 
terick Co., Inc. These officers will 
also serve on the Association’s execu- 
tive committee, which is further com- 
prised of Roy Fellom, Pacific Fac- 
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NEW FIGURES ... but an old story! 


The Detroit News’ 
weekday circulation 


492,112 


—again the highest weekday 
circulation ever attained 
by any Michigan newspaper 


—And First In Total Advertising Lineage 
In Michigan—4th In The United States! 


— ——— 


432,112—total weekday circulation 
§43,643—total Sunday circulation 


A.B.C, figures for 6-months 
period ending September 30, 1948 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17—THE JOHN E. LUTZ CO., TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 11 


Qwners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV 
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SPEAKING before the annual meeting of the Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc., 
A. K. West, retiring president. Beside him are Frank L. Avery( center), manag- 
ing director of the C, C. A., and D. W. Coutlee, its newly elected president. 


tory; George Hays, Penton Publish- 
ing Co.; Edward Lyman Bill, Bill 
Brothers Publishing Corp.; Rufus 
Choate, Plumbing and _ Heating 
Wholesaler; J. Hildreth, Chilton 
Co.; William Schulhof, Office Pub- 
lications Co.; Harvey Conover, Con- 
over-Mast Publications, Inc. 


B. Brittain Wilson, vice-president 
of Bill Brothers Publishing Corp. and 
general manager of India Rubber 
W orld, was the guest of honor at a 
cocktail party at Ambassador Hotel, 
New York City, on December 1, 
upon completion of 50 years of serv- 
ice with the Bill Brothers publica- 
tions. . . . The 45,000 monthly dis- 
tribution of Transportation Supply 
News is now audited by the Con- 
trolled Circulation Audit, Inc... . 
A reprint of the spread announcing 
The Associated Business Papers’ 7th 
Annual Business Paper Advertising 
Competition has been sent to 3,300 
N. I. A. A. members, to 1,200 A. B. 
P. Recommended Agencies, and to 
1,000 former contest entrants. 
Kaleidoscope, Inc., suspended opera- 
tions November 24. . . . Rudolf R. 
Kopfman, former manager of research 
and promotion for A. B. P., has 
joined the eastern sales staff of Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 


RADIO 


“Behind Your Radio Dial,” a doc- 
umentary film sponsored by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., is being 
shown by NBC district offices to se- 
lect groups before being put into 
public distribution. 

This $70,000, RKO-Pathe movie 
is a public relations vehicle for the 
radio industry and NBC. It is de- 
signed to acquaint the average radio 


listener with backstage activities of 
radio and television. 

It tells, among other things, what 
to do when called upon to make a 
speech over the radio. The film is a 
third form of the theme “Behind 
Your Radio Dial.” The story was 
first told in a booklet by the same 
name, and later in a comic-type 
magazine. 

In the early part of 1949, 500 
prints of the film will be distributed 
through a film distribution organiza- 
tion to reach an estimated 5,000,000 
people a year. The film was written 
and produced under the personal di- 
rection of Charles P. Hammond, 
vice-president in charge of advertis- 
ing and promotion, information, re- 
search and guest relations of NBC. 

Upon instructions from the board 


of directors, the Broadcast Measure- 
ment Bureau research committee has 
taken action on NAB recommenda- 
tions brought to its attention at the 
BMB board meeting of November 22. 

The committee reviewed and ap- 
proved the manner in which the 
number of radio families in every 
United States county and approxi- 
mately 1,300 cities is being re-esti- 
mated in the light of revised Census 
Bureau figures and local information. 
On the November | recommendation 
of the technical sub-committee, all 
radio stations, including non-subscrib- 
ers, have been asked to send BMB 
all available local information which 
might help the Bureau determine the 
number of families in individual 
counties and cities. Consideration of 
this information is already in progress. 


The most powerful broadcasting 
station in southern California is being 
readied to take the air at Riverside 
and San Bernardino. FM _ station 
KPOR, owned by the Broadcasting 
Corporation of America, is being in- 
creased in power from 20,000 to 80,- 
000 watts. Next summer KPOR will 
again increase its power to 340,000 
watts, as it builds to full power along 
side its companion television station, 
KARO, on their permanent location 
atop the 9,000 feet Cucumonga Peak. 


The Jack Benny program will be 
heard over the full CBS network 
weekly, beginning January 2. The 
American Tobacco Co. will continue 
to sponsor the program for Lucky 
Strike cigarettes. . . . The Texas Co. 
has assumed sponsorship for the ninth 


TREASURY Distinguished Service Citations “for leadership in building security 
for the people and the Nation through United States Savings Bonds.” presented 
by Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder (second from left) to (left to 


right) Albert E. Winger, president, 


Crowell-Collier Publishing Co.; Frank 


Braucher, president, Periodical Publishers Association; Bernard Barnes, Time, Inc. 
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A WINTER SNOW HAS IT... 


DECEMBER 


Fresh, exhilarating crispness. The Herald-American has it. That’s why so many Chicago men 


and women between the ages of 15 and 50* read the Herald-American every evening. 


There’s an unending newness, a fresh approach to the telling and picturing of the news 
which gives the Herald-American an exciting difference that attracts young, up-and-doing 
Chicagoans. 


In the Herald-American, your advertising reaches Chicago’s most active market—the young 


able-to-buy families in the process of accumulation—the largest evening newspaper audience 
in Chicago. 


*A complete analysis of the Herald-American readership, including Age, Sex, Employment, 
Rentals and Family Status is available to advertisers in a recent study by Alfred Politz 
Research, Inc. Write for your copy of “Characteristics of Chicago Herald- American 


Readers.” It contains the answer to more profitable coverage of the rich Chicago market, 


CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN 


EVENING AND SUNDAY—when the whole family is together 


EVENING CIRCULATION OVER 500,000—SUNDAY OVER A MILLION 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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CHARLES G. BARRY named vice- 
president in charge of the Western 
Division, American Broadcasting Co. 


consecutive year of the Saturday mat- 
inee broadcasts of the Metropolitan 
Opera. ... The National Biscuit Co. 
will sponsor three half-hour periods 
over the Mutual network, beginning 
February 1, 1949. The sales order, 
representing $1,200,000 in gross bill- 
ings, includes two daytime half hours 
and one nighttime half hour weekly. 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., is the adver- 
tising agency handling the account. 
. . . The Dayton Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., department store, has estab- 
lished a record in department store 
advertising by sponsoring an hour- 
long musical clock type of program 
over WCCO for 14 years, and has 
recently launched its 15th year. 
+ 


Contracts for the new National 
Nielsen Radio Index Service of the 
A. C. Nielsen Co. have been signed 
by the following advertisers and 
agencies: Toni, Inc.; Armour & Co.; 
Hall Brothers, Inc.; Carter Products, 
Inc.; Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.; 
The Biow Co., Inc.; Ward Wheelock 
Co.; Pedlar & Ryan, Inc.; C. J. 
La Roche & Co., Inc. 


A new radio and television repre- 
sentative firm named Ra-Tel Repre- 
sentatives, Inc., has been chartered 
with the State of New York to carry 
on exclusive representation of what 
has been the Burke, Kuipers & Ma- 
honey, Inc., radio list. The new or- 
ganization is a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary of the latter which continues to 
represent newspapers. 


TELEVISION 


The telecast of the Metropolitan 
Opera’s opening with “Otello,” Mon- 
day, November 29, over WJZ-TV, 
New York City key station of the 
American Broadcasting Co., received 
an over-all Hooperating of 42.3 for 
the 8:00 to 10:45 p. M. period. Thus, 
the rating of WJZ-TV during this 
period was higher than all other New 
York City television stations com- 
bined. Share of the audience for the 
two and three-quarter hours was 
placed at 59.8, and sets in use, 70.8. 
The Texas Co., which sponsors the 
ABC broadcasts of the Saturday 
matinee performances of the Metro- 
politan Opera, also presented the 
historic first telecast of a full opera 
over ABC’s eastern television net- 
work. 

” 

The National Broadcasting Co. 
will be supplying programs to at least 
45 television stations, either through 
direct interconnection or by kinescope 
recording and film by the end of 
1949, William S. Hedges, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of planning and de- 
velopment, told the American Tele- 
vision Society at its last meeting. By 
January 12, 1949, when the East 
and Middle West networks are inter- 
connected, NBC will have a video 
chain of 15 stations. Eight of these 


HOLDING “Life Line of America Trophies" which were presented to them dur- 
ing the 40th Annual Meeting of Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc.: (left 
to right) Mavis Gibbs; homemaking editor, Southern Planter; Helen Robertson, 
home economics editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Eloise Parker Broeg, WEEI. 
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will be on the East Coast, and an 
additional seven in the Middle West. 
Besides these 15, eight more stations 
will be provided with NBC Televi- 
sion network service through kine- 
scope recordings, making the total 23. 

At least 22 more stations will be 
receiving NBC ‘Television network 
programs by the end of 1949, Mr. 
Hedges said, bringing the total to 45. 


John T. Murphy, veteran member 
of the NBC Station Relations De- 
partment, will be the general man- 
ager of WLW-D, television station 
scheduled to open in Dayton, O., next 
Spring. . . . William K. Treynor, 
formerly with WOL, Washington, 
D. C., is named director of sales 
service and research for ‘Television 
Station WOIC, also in Washington. 
. . »« WMTC, Memphis, Tenn., is 
now afhliated with both the NBC 
and CBS television networks. .. . 
Formation of the first independent 
company to engage exclusively in the 
representation of television stations 
has been announced by John Blair, 
president of John Blair & Co., radio 
station representatives. ‘The new 
company, to be known as John Blair 
TV, Inc., will have its own corporate 
structure and sales personnel. Wil- 
liam H. Weldon, a Blair executive 
for many years, is named president. 


MAGAZINES 


At the request of the United States 
Army, Life Magazine’s ““The New 
America,” featuring the use of pano- 
ramic pictures in color projected on 
a 40-foot-wide, five panel screen, 
will be presented in occupied areas. 
This combination of projected pic- 
tures, narration and music, which 
started out to help sell America’s 
post-war vitality in this country, has 
now been assigned by the Govern- 
ment to help promote the United 
States in foreign lands. The Army, 
which uses every possible device to 
interpret America to occupied peoples, 
is of the opinion that in many re- 
spects the Picturama is more effective 
for the purpose than motion pictures. 

For the past two years, Life has 
been giving performances with two 
mobile units throughout the country. 
“The New America” has played in 
60 cities before more than 175,000 
people. The new overseas version is 
completely different from the original. 
For showings in occupied countries, 
the Army is collaborating with Life 
in editing and translating the narra- 
tion for use in Germany, Austria, 
Japan, and Korea. The foreign tour 
of the two traveling units of the 
Picturama will extend for six months. 
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Ke The IMPACT of youf printed selling is decided 
by the quality and character of the art, 
printing and paper you select — they furnish 
the power that helps you drive your selling 
messages home. That is why discerning buyers 
of printing specify Oxford Papers, in any one 
of many fine grades, to add the finishing 


touch of quality to their sales-in-print. 


Sole, 
inci Onscus PAPERS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 48 KEY CITIES, 


COAST TO COAST 


230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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TIPS YOU MAY HAVE MISSED: 


It’s here again—the time of year 
when many editors select their “Ten 
Bests.” . . . And since it also has be- 
come a habit during the past two 
years for your SM Tips Editor to 
risk the proverbial neck in the same 
manner, we have done it again. 

For our readers who may have 
missed them the first time, here are 
15 of the most useful Tips of 1948. 

The date following each publica- 
tion listed below indicates the issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT in which 
each was first reviewed. If you’re 
interested in any of these “Most Use- 
ful Tips of 1948,” send your requests 
(a separate letterhead for each item 
requested, please) to SALES MAn- 
AGEMENT, Readers’ Service Bureau, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Here they are: 


"Some Economic Implications for 
Marketing Research." (January 1) A 
reprint of a talk given before the 
Market Research Council by Dr. G. 
Rowland Collins, Dean of New York 
University’s Graduate School of 
Business Administration. He presents 
five objectives of market research in 
our economy. It’s been made avail- 
able through Stewart, Dougall & As- 


sociates. 


"Sealing." (January 1) A “little 
textbook” on the sealing of corrugated 
and solid fiber containers, written by 
J. D. Malcolmson, director of prod- 
ucts development, Robert Gair & Co., 
Inc. It covers containers sealed with 
adhesives, gummed paper tape, metal 
stitches and staples, and metal straps 
or wire. 


"The Plastics Industry: What It 
Buys and How to Sell It." ( February 
1) A booklet chock-full of facts on 
what plastics are, what groups com- 
prise the industry, and what they 
buy. Figures on the growth of the 10- 
year-old industry are surprising. 
Issued by Modern Plastics magazine. 


"Testing Your Sales Machinery." 
(February 1) A check-list approach 
to the evaluation of the strength of 
your sales operations. The 50 ques- 
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tions should provide a speedy self- 
analysis: They cover information 
about products, markets, distribution, 
merchandising, sales promotion, per- 
sonnel and sales organization, admin- 
istration and expense. It’s been made 
available by Cresap, McCormick and 
Paget, management engineers. 


"Story of Direct Advertising.” 
(February 1) Virtually a “Bible” on 
the subject—a handbook on when and 
how to use various forms of direct 
mail advertising. The booklet divides 
direct advertising into three broad 
classifications: direct-by-mail, mail 
order, and unmailed direct advertis- 
ing. Compiled by the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. 


"Inquiries . . . Their Care and 
Handling." (February 1) Should in- 
quiries be sent to salesmen immedi- 
ately? Should you advertise for in- 
quiries? How do advertisers in gen- 
eral-consumer media handle them? 
These and other questions are an- 
swered in this booklet issued by the 
Putman Publishing Co., publishers 
of Chemical Processing Preview and 
Food Processing Preview. 


"Legal Problems in Advertising.” 
(March 1) Kenyon & Eckhardt has 
published this one for the guidance 
of employes and clients—to serve as 
a “suit-saver” both for veterans and 
novices in the field. It covers use of 
photographs or names, copyrights, re- 
leases, lotteries, contests, etc. 


"The Right Ways to Light Your 
Merchandise." (April 15) Bread-and- 
butter display ideas for merchan- 
disers, store owners and managers. It 
explains the principle of Area Bright- 
ness Control, describes the four im- 
portant elements in the achievement 
of dramatic lighting. Issued by Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc. 


"Advertisers Rate and Data 
Guide.” (April 15) This is the 23rd 
annual edition of this directory pub- 
lished by the E. H. Brown Adver- 
tising Agency. It contains rates, cir- 
culation figures, etc., for magazines, 
radio and newspapers. 


"Organization of British Subsidi- 
aries by American Business Corpora- 
tions.” (May 1) Many of the “hows” 
of doing business in England are ex- 
plained here—the means of obtaining 
permission of government depart- 
ments, or the ways to go about ac- 
quiring title to real estate, erecting a 
plant, installing machinery, employing 


labor, etc. It’s written by Roy A. 
Foulke, vice-president of Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. 


"How to Get Profits from Inven- 
tories." (July 1) A 24-page booklet 
illustrating and describing modern 
methods of simplifying management 
of stocks, to prevent losses either 
from too much or too little. Pub- 
lished by the Systems Division of 
Remington Rand, Inc., it shows why 
and how improved inventory records 
reduce costs and conserve executive 
time. 


"The Why and How of Business 
Paper Advertising.” (August 1) Pre- 
sents the advantages to business of 
this type of advertising, and the most 
effective way to use the advertising 
pages of business publications. Writ- 
ten by Stephen Goerl, advertising 
and merchandising counsel, it sets 
forth 16 useful suggestions for mar- 
ket research in conjunction with ad- 
vertising campaigns. In summary, it 
points out 10 basic rules for business 
paper advertising. (10c) 


"Trading with Post-War Ger- 
many." (August 15) Another one of 
those “how to cut red tape’’ booklets. 
Full of facts which American ex- 
porters and importers need to know 
about economic conditions, foreign 
trade procedures, and Military Gov- 
ernment regulations in order to trade 
with post-war Germany’s four zones. 
It’s issued by the Department of 
Commerce through its Office of In- 
ternational Trade. (5c) 


"Contents of 399 Employe Maga- 
tines." (November 1) An analysis 
of the material which industrial edi- 
tors throughout the United States 
and Canada are using in an effort 
to create better informed and more 
cooperative employes. The study was 
made by the Policyholders Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. Should be a fine addition 
to the desks of all house magazine 
editors. 


"Planning the Modern Municipal 
Report." (November 10) This book- 
let emphasizes the importance of pic- 
tures and style in reports; it includes 
a special section to demonstrate types 
of graphs and charts which can crys- 
tallize otherwise unexciting material. 
A useful hint-container for any ex- 
ecutive whose task it is at some time 
to present a report of his stewardship. 
Published by The Mead Corp., paper 


manufacturers. 
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SALES EXECUTIVE 


Over 20 years experience in executive sales and 
mdse. capacity with manufacturer of nationally 
advertised commodity sold through grocery field 
channels. Jobbers and nationaj and local grocery 
chains. Acquainted with grocery and paper trade 
in S.W. and S.E. United States. Presently em- 
ployed. Top references as to proven ability, and 
res Address P.O. Box #250, Asheville, 


a, 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
books written 

for corporations 

or industries— 
historical or 
biographical. 


Author of 

11 books and 
hundreds of 
articles on 
Management, 
Selling, 

and 


Sales Promotion 


Counseling either in person 
or by airmail anywhere on the 
American Continent! 


HARRY SIMMONS 


Management Consultant 


Hotel Beacon, 2130 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE SALESMAN 


20 years experience as sales engineer and depart- 
mental sales manager with one of nation’s targest 
marketers. Proven record as a business builder and 
sales force organizer. Prefer assignment as sales 
manager or salesman on salary plus commission. Will 
consider dealership, distributership or opportunity as 
manufacturer’s representative. Can go where wanted. 
Resume and references provided on request. Box No. 
+ a SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 4th Ave., N. Y., 


ASSISTANT TO 
INDUSTRIAL 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


A fine future open with long 
established maker of fastening 
devices 


Wanted to assist busy sales man- 
ager with sales detail. A real 
opportunity for a man who is (1) 
experienced in sales operacions 
through industrial supply outlets; 
(2) an able sales correspondent; 
(3) free to travel out of New 
York headquarters o¢casionally; 
(4) willing to “work up” to a 
major executive post. Salary 
open. Write fully about your 
background. Enclose photo. In- 
terview in New York, expenses 
paid. Box 2572, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 4th Ave., New York, 
a We 


SALES MANAGER 


North Central manufacturer of a small 
item with a tremendous sales field 
wants young vigorous Sales Manager. 
Must be tops. Write full particulars 
and salary requirements to Box 2574, 
Sales Management, 386, 4th Ave., 
we % A 


WANTED 
$10,000-$18,000 
SALES-ADV, MGR. 

Home and automotive products mfg. 
est. 1941 (Okla. City). $3600 plus incen- 
tive plan on $1,325,000 to $3,000,000 
volume, Inclose photo, give all’ facts, 
write Box 2573, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
386 4th Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 
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COMMENT 


YOUR BIGGEST SELLING JOB 


We believe the lead article in this issue is essential 
reading for every sales manager. It discusses the problem 
of selling top management on adequate appropriations for 
the sales department. 


There is no denying the fact that, like the case of the 
shoemaker and his poorly shod wife, the average sales 
manager does his weakest selling job in his own front 
office. Now is the time to re-examine our approach to top 
management, to uncover the weaknesses in presentation, 
and to re-cast in far more factual terms the reasons-why 
the sales department must have a workable budget. 


One capable executive who read the article by Mr. 
White in manuscript form before this issue went to press 
made these comments: 


“lop management is encountering a squeeze play be- 
tween the pressure for higher wages and the pressure on 
selling prices. The only real answer to this situation is 
the reduction of distribution costs, and I believe that top 
management is ready to listen to sales managers now more 
than at any time since the bottom of the depression. 


“One of the things I have learned about boards of 
directors is that they are interested in figures. . . . With 
that in mind, I would research the performance of all dis- 
tribution factors and then put down in dollars and cents, 
or units, the performance of the best, the average and the 
poorest in each category. Then I would point out to top 
management that by a judicious expenditure of my pro- 
posed budget, the performance of the average would be 
brought closer to the top, and the performance of the 
poorer dealers, and so forth, closer to the average, and 
what this might result in in terms of increased sales 
volume and reduced cost.” 


In many companies the top management group of men 
is today overloaded with men of production and financial 
knowledge and skills. This is a direct result of the war. 
During the war years primary emphasis lay on produc- 
tion. Management had to gear itself to this situation. 
Management had to put production brains in the driver’s 
seat, because our very national security depended upon 
production. Now we are back in a peacetime economy, 
back in a buyers’ market. The burden has been shifted to 
sales. But, at least in the case of large numbers of com- 
panies, concurrent and logical changes have not been made 
in the makeup of executive committees and boards. 


These facts underline and emphasize the necessity for 
a thorough-going and convincing presentation of sales 
facts when the sales budget comes up for approval. Many 
a sales manager finds himself talking to a group where 
the dominant personalities are financial men, production 
men, or legal men. ‘To make clear to such a group the 
vital need for an all-out drive to cut distribution wastes 
and to strengthen weak spots in the sales organization, 
calls for salesmanship of a high order. 


We know how to sell. The trouble is that we’re not 
using our best techniques on what may well be called the 
single most vital sale of the year. 


THERE'LL BE SOME CHANGES MADE 


Are your products, your packages, your trade-marks 
telegenic? Now is the time to find out. 


Early television tests by companies that are only begin- 
ning to explore the new medium have brought hundreds 
of re-design jobs to design consultants. The reason: These 
firms have discovered that long-used trade-marks will not 
televize, that important package detail fogs up in screen- 
ing, that the product itself loses something vital in trans- 
ference to the video screen. 


In the article which appears on page 76 of this issue, 
SM reports some straws in the wind . . . not an exhaustive 
reporting job, by any means, but enough of the what’s- 
going-on to indicate that the further growth of television 
may necessitate some changes which certainly weren't 
widely anticipated. 


THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT 


In a talk made last fortnight in Wichita, Kan., Lionel 
Moses, vice-president of Parade Magazine, put his finger 
on ane of the significant characteristics of star salesmen 
that has perhaps received under-emphasis. This is what 
he said: 


“Over a period of many years I have watched a lot of 
salesmen go up—and down. The most striking point of 
resemblance among those who have gone to the top, or 
are definitely at the top, is the fact that with them, se/ling 
is fun. .. . They make a hobby of it. It is, with every one 
of those winners, ‘a subject of extravagant interest—a 
pet idea.’* 


“How can a salesman make selling his hobby in a way 
which will insure success? Every salesman must work 
that problem out for himself. Each selling job must be 
adjusted by the salesman to his own personality, his own 
strengths, his own weaknesses. Nothing else in business is 
so intensely personal as salesmanship—but there are three 
things every good salesman must know. Let me list them: 


“1. He must know his product. 


“2. He must know who his prospects are; and why, in 
their own interest, they should buy that product. 


“3. He must know how to transfer that knowledge 
from his mind to his prospect’s mind. 


“Just those three things. But mastering those three ele- 
ments of salesmanship is a lifetime job in the most fas- 
cinating field of business adventure in all the world.” 


IGNORED AGAIN 


It’s distribution we're talking about. The National 
Association of Manufacturers has just concluded its 53rd 
Annual Congress of American Industry. And not a 
single session was devoted to the top management subject 
of selling. 


*Webster’s definition of a hobby. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Se 


PACK TO 
ATTRACT IN 


Is the container for your product simply a container . . . and nothing more? 
Or is it a powerful advertising, merchandising and selling force at work for you? 


Many nationally famous products are seen more easily . . . recognized more 


swiftly . . . bought more quickly . . . because they are packed in rich, royal, 
eye-stopping Maryland Blue Glass. 


BLUE makes your product easier to see. . . BLUE makes your product easier 
to remember... BLUE makes your product smartly modern... BLUE gives 
rich, distinctive appearance . . . BLUE stands out, assures better display. . + 


BLUE advertises your product in the store and home. . . BLUE builds profits, 


steps up repeat sales. 


Let us send you samples of appropriate stock designs. Or, let our design ex- 
perts create a special bottle or jar for your exclusive use. Write today to Mary- 
land Glass Corporation, Baltimore 30, Maryland. 


land, Blue 


Also available in Crystal Clear Glass 


To influence women there’s nothing like the 
Chicago Tribune—in which department stores 


invest more of their promotion budgets 


than in all other Chicago papers combined ! 


Te reach Chicaye women. clo a4 retailers gt th Chicas Insbrns 


